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Rapid Bridge Building. 


New Yorx, May 15, 1876. 
To ras Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your last issue contains a reference to a 100-feet iron deck 
pridge on the Boston & Albany Railroad which was erected 
so as to carry one track in nineteen days from the giving of 
the order for the same, the time consumed in erection being 
only four days, which is given as an instance showing “beyond 
dispute that riveted bridges can be completed in as short a 

of time as can bridges of any other design.” 

By reference to your paper of May 1, 1875, it will be seen 
that a pin-connection double-track deck bridge of 166 feet 
span, Which was unusually heavy owing to the small amount 
of head room allowed, was swung in just 17 days from the time 
the old bridge was destroyed. It was a double-track bridge, 
and on the day it was swung it was in proper order to carry 
both tracks, if the temporary structure adjoining had admitted 
of laying them. The time consumed in erecting this span was 
twenty-two working hours, and owing to the rapid current of 
the river it was impossible to put in trestle work, and the iron 
bridge was raised with no other false-work than the temporary 
Howe truss which carried the trains; to do this safely, it be- 
came necessary to put together the lighter parte of the truss, 
using one pair of eye-bars in each panel of the lower chord, and 
then put on the top chord and swing the truss between the pas- 
sage of two trains. Not only was this work done in 
materially quicker time than that used in building the Boston 
& Albany Railroad bridge, which cannot have weighed more 
than one-third what this did, but the circumstances were such 
that any bridge which had to be sustained for a day on the 
false-works could not possibly have been erected. Justice to 
the contractors who executed the work so promptly and to the 
designers of American pin bridges will be the excuse for my 
troubling you with this letter. Gzo. 8. Morison. 


The Unequal Wear of Opposite Rails. 


J 7 ‘ailroad Company, 
- ae tonne May 9, 1876. t 
To THz Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Being an old tracklayer androad master, I read, with inter- 
est, the discussion in your valuable Gazelle, of practical railroad 





matters, especially that relating to road bed and track. I have = 


noticed many singular peculiarities in the wear of rails, and, 
in the North, that of the south rail wearing faster than the 
north rail. But in the South, where the ground does not 
freeze, such is not the case, proving, satisfactorily, to my mind, 
that the cause is hard freezing of the ground and earlier thaw- 
ing out of the sout side, being exposed to the sun, thus let- 
ting the track down, and not only throwing more weight on 
the south side, but rendering it uneven and rough, and thus 
wearing it more rapidly than the north side. 

The reason given by your correspondent, J. W. Alsop, in the 
Gazette of 28th April, is altogether too far-fetched and thin. 
He says: “All rails as they come from the rolls are bevelled, 
and all come out the same way from the mills. One rail is all 
right to lay on the north side, and the south rails are put in 
without being turned. Consequently, one rail is laid right 


with the bevel * * * while the other rail being laid wrong, the | 7°, 


high side being in, etc., etc.” 

Now, I would like to know if all rails are bevelled, and come 
from the mill one way, how does it happen that they always 
get properly laid on the north side, and mixed upon the south 
side? In the first place, all rails don’t come from the rolls 
bevelled, but the same shape on each side, if properly rolled, 
In the next place, all rails are not shipped from the mill the 
same way. I know a mill that ships from both sides, and the 
rails from one side are turned with the cars on a Y, while those 
from the other side go straight ahead. Also, how would it be 
with English rails that come over in ships, and are piled about 
docks, and all that sort of thing ? 

Oh, no! that won’t do. It is the frost does the mischief, as 
sure as you live. A. L, Hanais. 








Testing Inventions, 





Yates Crry, Ill., May 6, 1876. 
To Tux Eprron oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


Thave noticed that there has been considerable said in your | Hann: 


paper of late about an experimental bureau and testing new 
inventions, etc., and one writer who sighs his name “Expert,” 
and who is probably an inventor, gives his experience in pro- 


curing a test or comparison between an old and light engine —_ 


and a new and much heavier one, prepared and brought out for 
the occasion. Now, it would undoubtedly be a great advantage 
to inventors to have some system adopted by means of which 
their inventions could be thoroughly tested in a way that 
would be satisfactory to the parties for whose satisfaction such 
tests should be made, Iam inclined to think that there isa 
surplus of railroad inventions, and railroad managers do not 
care to be bothered with experiments made with a view of pro- 
Viding substitutes for what they have on hand and have found 
to answer the purpose tolerably well, especially as long as they 
have no personal interest in the matter. In order to show how 
Tailroad men treat inventions and inventors, I will relate the 
following from my own experience: Last Fall I showed a road- 
Master having charge of 500 miles of track a working model of 


not keep it in the track twenty-four hours—no, not even for 


80 many of these inventions gotten up by men who have had 
no practical experience in such matters. Now, you think that 
thing is first-rate, just the thing wanted, and all that sort of 
thing; but I know better. That thing would be a complete 
nuisance on account of that centre piece (the most essential 
part of thedevice), Why,” said he, “I will bet $10 you could 


one good long train to run over it.” Now, this was after I had 
had one placed in the track without his knowledge or consent, 
and it had been there for three months. I presume it will 
never be known how many inventors have been bluffed off in a 
similar manner. W. H. Rosinson, 





Fast Time on the Fort Wayne Road. 


Pennsylvania Company, operating the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway. 

Master Macurinist’s OrFice, WEsTERN eae 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 6, 1876. 

To THe Epitor or THE RarRoap GAZETTE : 

As statements of ‘‘ fast time” appear to be in order, I send 

you the time made by engine No. 199 in the fall of 1870; do not 

think I have seen any record of faster time made since, there- 

fore send it. 

The engine was built by the company at their Fort Wayne 

shops; 16 by 24 in. cylinders, 5 ft. 6 in. drivers. The trains run 

were neither “specials” nor “extras,” but delayed regular trains, 

having no right to the track other than provided by rules for 

“delayed trains.” The engine at that time was a wood- 

burner, and had to take wood and water at Plymouth and 

Wanatah. Eleven stops were made in each of the two first 

runs and seven in the third. The record of time is a correct 

copy from the telegraph dispatcher’s train record. 

Jas. M. Boon. 





Performance of Passenger Engine No. 199, on regular Trains, 
estern Division Pitisburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
way. 








but we can at least give the distances, times, number of 
starts, length of stops, and average speed; and the authen- 
ticated schedules may serve as a foundation of a sort of 


‘‘racing calendar” of locomotives.—Eprrorn RarRoap 
Gazerre. } 





Riveted Bridges in America. 


To Tae Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Near the end of a translation of a paper written by Mr. Ernest 
Pontzen, an Austrian engineer, and read before the Austrian 
Society of Engineers at Vienna, describing the Verrugas Via- 
duct, a pin-jointed iron structure on the Aroya Railway, in 
Peru, and comparing the same with riveted structures of a 
similar character in England and on the Continent of " 
which appeared in the Gazette of the 12th inst., the following 
statement occurs : 

“The railroads of America erect, almost exclusively, such 
bridges connected by pins, and even such railroads as the New 
York Central, which used riveted lattice trusses exclusively, 
have long since begun to adopt the modern American trussed 
bridge.” 

This statement, so far as it refers to the New York Central 
Railroad, is quite incorrect ; for this railroad, which began the 
introduction of riveted iron bridges upon its line about 18 years 
ago, has never had any other kind built for it. 

In 1870 the Hudson River Bridge Company at Albany, 
which then owned a single-track river bridge over the Hudson 
River, connecting the New York Central with the Hudson River 
and the Boston & Albany railroads, decided to build a new 
double-track iron bridge about half a mile below the old 
timbor structure, and the contract for the superstructure was 
awarded to Kellogg, Clarke & Co., now the Phoonixville Bridge 
Company, who erected a very fair example of the pin-jointed 
system of iron bridges. Very soon after the completion of this 
bridge the Hudson River Bridge Company decided to replace 
their timber bridge with a doubie-track iron bridge, and the 
contract for constructing it was awarded to Mr. Thomas Leigh- 
ton, proprietor of the Leighton Bridge & Iron Works at Ro- 





















































Stations. Time. Miles. Minutes. 
m. 
Ft. Wayne..........008 © 11:55 
-m. 
Columbia ..........++ { Tis 19.0 19% 
Pierceton...........ss0++: | 19:81 12.0 11 
WAr8aw.......cccceceee ce | 12:41 8.6 10 
DB ccc cccccccctoccs| 12:55 13.8 4 
BT ccc ccccccce cscces | 1:00 4.7 5 
Plymouth........+.+06+ { esd 6.0 1 
Summit..............++ { yd 3.3 ‘ 
t.. 1:50 11.5 13 
BE coccccscovcseacces = x! 8 
Wanatah ...........00++ { 2:15 : 
Valparaiso ...... .-sseeee 2:27 9.2 12 
RTRs ccc ccccccccesttees 2:37 10.5 10 
CREED. ccccccccccccccccess 2:61 | 9.5 4 
I, C, Crossing 3:96 4.7 15 
R. I. Junction.......... { be 3.1 4 
Boomers.........00s0+++ { Pe 8.0 6 
Archer Avé.......+ss+++0+ 3:32 2.2 4 
Engine House........+++-+ 3:34 0.3 2 
146.6 2hrs. 474 m. 
k a 11 starts. 
No. 1.—Sept. 14, 1870. Engine 199, 1 baggage, 3 coaches. 
Stations. | Time. Miles. Minutes. 
p. m. mie 
1:4 | 
1:41 4.8006) (7 
1:61 10.0 | 10 
1:58 6.2 | 7 
2:06 | 
2:17 sn 11 
2:27 10.5 10 
2:41 9.5 4 
2:65 14.7 4 
2:50 2.1 | 4 
* 8:05 5.2 | 6 
| 82.2 H br. 33 min, 
| Tetarte, 
No. 1.—Oct. 2, 1870, Engine 199, 2 coaches, 1 baggage, 1 palace. 
Stations. Time, | Miles, | Minutes. 
ere pe ot 
11:23 | 
11:42 16.6 19 
. m. 
2:01 15.6 19 
12:08 
12:28 19.0 20 
12:36 
12:61 12.0 15 
1:00 6 
1:14 13.8 14 
1:19 4.7 5 
1;25 6.0 6 
1:44 | 
2:01 14.8 | 17 
2:13 10.0 12 
2:19 6.2 | 6 
2:26 
2:37 9.2 ll 
2:48 10.5 | ll 
3:03 9.5 15 
3:20 u.7 17 
3:44 2.1 a 
3:32 5.2 i 
3:34 0.3 2 
178.0 (3 hrs, 30 min, 
11 starts. 














No. 1.—Oct, 9, 1870. Engine 199, 1 baggage, 2 coaches, 1 palace. 
[The average speed per hour shown by these schedules 
is: 
Including Excl 
. stope.* 

62.54 
Vedee¥ees éoee 53.08 
WISTITTTiti ee + 43.60 61.09 
We take this occasion to say that we will be glad to re- 
ceive other authenticated records of unusual speeds. It is 








§ Rew rail-joint, Said he, “ The great difficulty is, there are 


hester, who erected a riveted lattice bridge after designs of 
my own, and I believe that the Hudson River Bridge Company 
regard this last bridge as in no respect inferior to the one 
built by the Phanixville Bridge Company. 

Since the completion of these two bridges, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company have expended 
nearly a million dollars for iron bridges, for the completion of 
their four tracks and replacing timber bridges, and with these 
examples of the two systems of iron bridges before their eyes 
and in constant use by themselves, they, as well as the Boston 
& Albany Railroad Company, have adopted the riveted system 
exclusively, and remain, I bolieve, in blissful unconsciousness 
of having made any mistake in the matter. 

Among the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Pontzen as the 
result of his comparisons are: (1), that riveted iron bridges are 
much more costly than pin-jointed bridges; and (2) that it re- 
quires much more time to erect the former than the latter. 

Whatever the case may be in Europe, the first conclusion 
will hardly be ccneurred in by those bridge-builders in this 
country who have recently competed for iron bridge work with 
the Leighton Bridge and Iron Works, or the Niagara Bridge 
Works at Buffalo, who make lattice bridges a specialty. 

The second conclusion above mentioned is very opportunely 
and effectively met by an account, published in the same issue 
of the Gazette with Mr. Pontzen’s paper, of the rapid erection 
of a riveted iron bridge by the Leighton Bridge & Iron Works 
for the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, 

Cuas. Hixon, 








Inventors and Managers. 


To THe Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your paper of April 21 contains a letter over the signature of 
“Expert,” seemingly commendatory of the idea of a “Bureau 
of Experimental Research ;” but the casual reader forgets all 
about its heading and gets the impression that the writer is a 
much-abused man, and that the various railroad officials with 
whom he has come in contact are not as well qualified to fill 
their places as they should be. Perhaps a little thought would 
do away with this impression, or at least modify it, 

It is true that all men do not and will not think alike, even 
when considering the same evidence and under seemingly sim- 
ilar circumstances. Is it a wonder, then, that when seen from 
varying standpoints, results wide apart are reached ? 

The man who sees Niagara only in summer may compare 
notes with him who has seen it in winter only, and while both 
admit the grandeur of the scene, only one remembers the 
masses of ice he saw, and there is much variance in the effect 
on their minds, 

So, regarding any supposed improvement, the inventor may 
feel sure that he can improve an engine or other piece of ma- 
chinery, and obtain better results than he sees in those ma- 
chines about him. He has spent much time and mind 
power on the subject, or on his side of the subject; 
for there are almost always two sides. He says to the mana- 
ger: Usemy improvement and save 10 per cent. of your fuel, 
your oil, ordo 10 per cent. more work. He is astonished that 
the manager does not jump at the chance for so large a saving; 
but he has not figured out how much such a change would 
cost and what is of more importance, how expensive it wili be 
to maintain. Often—very often—the extra cost of mainte- 
nance would be greater than the saving. 

Very likely the manager may have covered the same ground 
by experiments, and found out just where the weak point is, 
that the supposed gain is infinitely small, or a negative quan- 
tity. 

He may not care to explain al) this in detail to the inventor, 
and probably has not time if he had the will. Probably, more- 
over, if he did the inventor wouli not admit that such was the 





not probable that we can publish all the schedules in full; 


fact, 
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Again, our railroad manager may have a road not blessed 
with @ surplus in the treasury; and there are many in our 
country so situated, 

He has anoutfit that he knows is imperfect, far from being 
the best, If he had some other things, or some things in other 
shapes, he would be able to work with much more economy. 
Alas! he has not the funds to make the needed changes, or 
procure the needed machinery, He must handle his coal by 
hand because he hag no money with which to put in more 
modern methods, He must let his engines stand out doors 
during the cold winter nights for want of means to builda 
shelter, He must even get his supplies “from hand to 
mouth,” for the same reason. 

Our enthusiastic friend might call this stupid, and think that 
such a manager should retire, yet I fear he, in the same seat, 
would do no better. 

Did “ Expert” ever spend a week at any manager’s head- 
quarters and see how thick and fast the inventors dropped in, 
and how sure each is that he has the ne plus wira of its kind? 

They, asa rule, have not learned to condense many ideas 
into a few sentences, but each must spin out his yarn to a won- 
derful length, not thinking that our manager has other im- 
portant matters waiting. 

His ideas must be concurred in, his model pronounced per- 
fect, and arrangements made to put in use his invention, or he 
sees & lack in our manager of something important, 

Devices enough are often presented in the course of a few 
months to save (if the word of the inventor or presenter can be 
relied upon) considerably more than the whole expense of oper- 
ating, that is, they would enable you to run the road for 
nothing and have funds over. 

Our manager has much to contend with in this way that each 
one seeking to introduce a supposed improvement thinks little 





of. He should have patience to listen reasonably to the inven- 





Valley Railroad, 4 ft, 8% in. gauge, Fue), anthracite coal, 











Cylinders, 
Feet, Inches, 
AGIAGIES 0 oc cccy caress soccccegesasecces PPTTTITTi Tite 1 8 
ON ONEROUS 5 oes bis vc ccab seaccevedorss coébebeesoces 2 ‘3 
h of steam porte oo I 4 
Width of ve eee 14% 
“ exhaust ports 2% 
Travel of valve...,.... «++. Cercrcseoeses cccdeveecooes oe 56% 
SE PGE WEINER pan ccccgpiansdccesssedecoerensese. oo % 
Inside lap lt bbccsaegedsedessccsvorsioes vee 1-32 
Exhaust nozzles double variable. 
Wheels, 
Diameter of driving-wheels.........c0sscercssceeseees 4 2% 
” SEUCK WORE, cc cccccccsccescccccscccccccs 2 6 
Distance between centers of front and rear driving- 
WEED nccccccséceccneece<db.opncebnecesscoesocs peeve 9 
Total wheel-base of locomotive........cecceeseseceeees 10 
“ “ “ and tender 2 
Diameter of driving-axle journals ,........... 7 
Length oe “ qneo > 04d 8 
Diameter of main crank-pin bearing .,..... 5 
Length ad Or oceed os 5 
Boiler. 
Outside diameter of smallest ring of boiler............ 4 6 
Thickness of boiler-plates (iron) ..........+++ vovvecwa be Muy 
Number of tubes, 198. 
Length LM TTTTTTITTIT ELIT TT TTTTTTT TT TTT rie eee 11 
Outside diameter of tubes........sssessecsseessssvers oe 
Length of fire-box inside........ 9 10 
Widt “ F cénsdipi 2 9% 
Depth « © GED sniccedecces 4444 to 55 
Thickness of fire-box plates (steel), sides and bac! 5-16 
“ SEED «50. gpecce ge cacnecencensnescens co % 
“ crown-Bheet........++++% 060000000 000006 02 4 
Square feet of grate Surface........seesseeee ebsneeeres 27 6-10... 
“ heating surface in fire-box...........+++ 149 
ad - ad MNEs 63060, és0neene 1,132 
Total square feet of heating surface .............+++ 1,281 
Weight. 
Weight of engine in working order...........+-s++000+ 100,000 Ibs. 
“ * on Griving-wheels.........seeseseees 88,000 “ 
REMARKS, 


Locomotives of this class have been used on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad since 1866, in which year the locomotive ‘* Con- 





“0 ima 


tor, and judgment enough to discover how much good there is 
in the subject presented, and at what cost it is obtained, and 
lastly nerve enough to say no, if in his judgment, for any reason, 
it is best not to try the experiment. 

If an experiment is made, it should be fairly done, and an 
effort made fora correct result, regardless of personal inter- 
ests. Did “Expert” ever consider the subject in this light? 

The “‘ Experimental Bureau” would be an excellent thing, 
but it does not follow that the results of experiments would be 
followed largely by the roads of the country. The same rea- 
sons that prevent the adoption of many things now would be in 
force with such a ‘‘ Bureau.” 

As an instance, wooden wheels might do well on the sea- 
board and be pronounced better than the cast iron, but it would 
be hard to induce the Union Pacific road, with its dry moun- 
tain air, to use them. 

A certain amount of heating surface in a locomotive may be 
pronounced just the thing in the hills of New England, but 
upon our Western prairies, with strong, cold winds, steam 
could not be kept up with it. 

So with many other things: the place and circumstances un- 
der which the device is to be used must be known before one 
can decide whether it is or is not desirable. These circum- 
stances the manager should know; asa rule, the inventor is 
not so well informed upon these subjects. 

I do not undervalue the “ theoretical,” it is of the utmost im- 
portance, but it must be tempered with a little of the “ practi- 
cal,” in order to fit well into this practical world. H. ©. 

APRIL 28, 1876. 





Baldwin Locomotives at the Exhibition. 


We illustrate on this page two of the locomotives belonging 
to the exhibit of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadel- 
phia, at the International Exhibition. The specifications of the 
locomotives are as follows : 

“QONSOLIDATION” ENGINE. 





r) * s 


solidation,” from which the class has taken its name, was 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in accordance with the 
plan and specifications furnished by Mr. Alexander Mitchell, 
then Master Mechanic of the Mahanoy Division of that line. 

On the Wyoming Division of the same railroad, from Sugar 
Notch to Fairview the grade is 1 in 55 (96 ft. per mile) for 12 
miles in length, combined with curves of 8 and 10 degrees ra- 
dius. The curves are frequent, and there are but two tan- 
qae, each less than one mile long, in the whole 12 miles. Up 

is incline engines of this class can take 40 loaded four- 
wheeled coal cars. The usual train is 35 such cars, which are 
taken at a speed of 12 miles per hour. The cars weigh, each, 
3 gross tons, 8 cwt., and carry, each, 6 gross tons of coal. The 
weight of train, therefore, which a “Consolidation” engine 
takes up the grade, combined with curves as stated, is from 
$29 to 376 gross tons. 


On the Mahanoy Division, over maximum grades of 126 ft. 


gross tons) at a speed of 8 miles per hour. 
is 100 empty cars (340 gross tons), 


wheels, 4 and 4% feet diameter ; wei, 
about 60,000 Ibs.) th 
table: 


Grade 126 | Grade 76 
per mile, | per mile. 





per mile, the maximum load is 35 loaded four-wheeled coal cars 
(329 gross tons of care and lading) and the usual load 25 loaded 
four-wheeled coal cars (235 gross tons of cars and lading). On 
the same division, over a grade of 76 ft. per mile, one of these 
roe draws a maximum train of 140 empty four-wheeled cars 
(476 It usual train 
mpared with the ten- 
wheeled pattern of locomotive (cylinders, 18x24; driving- 
ht on driving wheels, 
e performance is as shown in the following 














|Gross tons Gross tons 


| of train. | of train. 
Maximum load of “consolidation” locomotive. . 29 | = 476 
“ *  ten-wheeled locomotive...... 235 CO 340 
Usual load of “‘oxnsolidation” locomotive ..... F 235 340 
“ ‘**  ten-wheeled locomotive.......... 169 to 200 221 


E 





(Mar 19, 1975 
: ee 
a of New Jersey, 4 ft, 84 in. gauge. Fuel, anthracite 
Coa. 
Cylinders, 
Feet. 
Diameter..... eccvee ereetestighccopeveheveddavaducvais 1 
SOE POUND. vo coscccseccpccccbdevepedosesasuscsese 1 
Length of steamports........00-seeceeseeee bbieous¥ece A 
Width « WT , peccccccedsd ddd eovecccoccoesseoes v4 
- 6 CMAN POT. ccc ccrccccpecccrccgecoscsocce ve 
NE GE NINODs nonc 6b000de bcn0 00 busecebabededotorsees, oo 
Se MD OE WHEE s occ recs ccvcce:sasesneesvoceccece ° 
iitetaesten single bigh. seen cadecerherbsesbanteas et 
Wheels, 
Diameter of driving-wheels............seseeseeesesees 5 


S tM WHEMS, vcscccccccccepececssooecesos 
Distance between centers of front and rear driving- 
wheels ‘ 


SOOO RO EHH E EHH E OHHH HEE HEHE EOEEEEE HS SHEED 





8 
Total wheel-base of locomotive........-.+sseeeeeseess 22 
= = “ $5 and tender............ 44 
Diameter of driving-axle journals........+..sceseeeee os 
Length “ “ Pe Seengeb codateesetedss ied 
Diameter of main crank-pin bearing........++++sse005 «+ 
Length “ o “ f  opeeubdeapebnrres os 
Boiler. 
Outside diameter of smallest ring of boiler........... 4 
Thickness of boiler plates (steel)........+..seeeeceeees os 
Number of tubes, 163. 
Be © © cn caddcdrerboss ccceeosecosvondoecocces ll 
Outside diameter of tubes...........cceccceceeveceece os 
Length of fire-box inside. .........csseccesesseescevecs 8 
Width “ eo Oy. dnee Sing DOORS peemenenseoecers 2 
th “ * © GRODIRE), ccrccrccovccrccccccee ve 
ckness of fire-box plates (steel) side sheets... as 
“ “ “ Ty “ back oo _ nF 
* CFOWR BES. ..... seer cereceeeeecs oe 
‘ “ flue sheets...........se000. eben 
Square feet of grate BUrfACe..........scececevereceeees 24 
ve « heating surface in fire-box.........+0++ 112 
“ “ ¢@ so ” PF GEROS. cccscccocceced 953 
Total square feet of heating surface...........+..+++ 1,065 
Tender, 
Number of wheels, 8. 
OG lncon ce cndvnees 0gsesee sescedeeevestios 2 
oe <0 GepGeP-Akle JOURTA'S. 2c. cccvcsescocdcecces os 
Length “ ig © .. | Sies seeginahh . bewan. ae 
Capacity of wamk..... ..cccececeee csescececocecees 2,200 gallons 


» From the I!tustrated Catalogue of the International Fxhibiticn 1876. 
* AMERICAN” LOCOMOTIVE, BUILT BY THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Dhibited at the United States International Exhibition. 


Weight. 
Weight of engine in working order................. 15,000 Ibs. 
“ « ** on driving-wheels...... ........ 61,500 “ 
bad ONE, I 0 ic bee hbkecd vodbealaeike 20,500 





he then introduc 


— separately. 


trol of the engineer, 


automatic in its operation 
the brake would be set, and 


put on the hand brake. 
made and the brake put in operation. 


train brake, If an accident happens to any 








Consumption of fuel, ‘‘consolidation” 
” aps ten-wheeled 


wheeled engine. 





Freight locomotive, “ Consolidation” pattern, for the Lehigh 


‘‘ AMERICAN” LOCOMOTIVE, 


Passenger locomotive, “American” pattern, for the Central 







engine, 3% tons daily. 
: ‘ a “ “ 
The ordinary repairs for a series of years have been one mill 
per mile greater for the “consolidation” than for the ten- 


function of an engineman in operating the brakes. 
killed and injured on railroads, and read the 
He added that if 





front or rear, or in the case of derailing. 
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April Meeting of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 


When the members of the association assembled at this meet- 
ing, April 27, they found a railroad track nearly the length of 
the room, upon which stood a locomotive and three cars in 
miniature, but, it was shown, big enough to run alone. The 
President said the model was intended to exhibit the invention 
of Messrs. Richards, of Canada, of a continuous train brake, 
which would be - by Mr. B. Giroux, of Quebec, whom 


Mr. Giroux said the brake was composed of two distinct 
features, a brake and a coupler, which if necessary, could be 


he railroad brake had been a subject of great attention 
among railroad managers. They want one that will protect 
life and prevent accidents, and the brake there presented solv 
the problem. The Richards brake was perfect as a continuous 
one. It operated in its application from the rear of the trait, 
ranning back to the locomotive, and is entirely under the cou 
By the use of this device, tele 
jars and collisions were done away with. The brake was 
fective in all its parts, and its resistance, or check, was an im- 
perceptible one, gradual, thorough and silent. If a train wa 
suddenly divided, or a part jumped the track, the coupler being 
the separated part would uncouple, 
the whole train would be stop 
Tn case of an accident in the rear of the train of which the ¢0- 
gineer did not know, a brakeman could loosen the lever 
Tbe connection would be instantly 


The couplers perform two distinct offices, as couplers and a8 
plers p stinct offices, as me ey aid 
g ® car to jump from the track, the coupler performs the 


Mr. Giroux then called attention to the panaber of om 

80 
roads in this country and the reports in England and Germany. 
"the Richards brake a used these figures 


would not appear. - 
The a to rob trains, of which we had heard s0 mi 
of late, would be frustrated. The brake is also opera 
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; speaker then read an article from a Quebec v- 
see ensount of @ trial sade, in whieh the watm Pomaise 6? 
s speed of 45 miles an hour, was stopped in from five to six 


seconds. eter ee mae Fede ogy ty dy e 
in the Rattroad Gazette of April 21, to w he hea repent, 

to have a comparative trial, and had received an an- 
swer from Mr. Loughri 
in the field. 


The model locomotive and train were then put on exhibition. 
The power was compressed air. The train was set in motion, 
and while running at what was a comparatively high speed the 
brake was applied and the train stopped in less than a car- 

. The rear part of the train was then thrown from the 
track, and the brake was automatically set and the train 
stopped. 

The chain which operates the brake is continuous through- 
out the train and is applied to the driving wheel of the en- 

ine, and is connected with the throttle valve on the locomo- 
fire, and, when applied, shuts off the steam. The brake can 
be set so that the train will run any eye distance before com- 
ing to a full stop. The coupler must be automatic, or the train 

not uncouple when off the track. If the train breaks in 
two, it will be “ye atonce. There is an attachment below 
the car carrying the chain to the rear and back in two gutters, 
the chain being connected in each car with spiral s) in 
the gutters, which give elasticity, so that if the car runs off the 
track there will be no shock. 

When asked what would be the expense of applying this 
brake toa car and locomotive, he answered about $60 or $70 
fora car and $150 for a locomotive. These es, however, 
were only approximate. He said at the on the G 
Trunk Railway, Quebec, the train consisted of three box cars 
anda baggage car, as well as the tender. It ran 45 miles an 
hour, and they ny Fy in 5, 6 and 8 seconds, and, with 13734 
pounds of steam on the engine, in 10 and 12 seconds, 

Mr. Partridge asked if this was on a s ‘ht line. 

Mr. Giroux answered that it wus on a straight line, level, and 
that one could not perceive any shock at all. The bumpers 
never come together until'the train stops, and then they come 

ether. In answer to the question how much he estimated 
the weight of the train to be, Mr. Giroux replied that the cars 


e, who was glad there was an enemy 





were not loaded, but the engine was the best express engine 
they had there. é' 
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to the window, by means of which the window could 
desired. 


be fastened at point 

Mr. ©. A. Smith. Secretary, announced that a tion 
had been made by a member of the association ved in 
Philadelphia, that the next annual meeting be held in that city 


instead of New York. 


After a brief discussion the proposition was rejected and the 
meeting adjourned. oe 





MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Ninth Annual Convention, 


The meeting was held at the appointed time in the hall of 
the Franklin Institute. About 50 members were t at the 
opening. After the transaction of the usual reliminary bus 
a, See the Treasurer’s report, which showed the re- 
ceipts during the past year to have been $2,146.30 and the 
amount of the accumulated fund $3,726.77, the on the 
* Construction of Locomotive E: es” (published ow) was 
read. The discussion was postponed until next day. The com- 
mittee consisted of James Sedgley, Lake Shore & Mic 
Southern Railway ; H. G. Brooks, Brooks Locomotive’ Works ; 
Howard Fry, Philadelphia & e Railroad; W. 8. Hudson, 

gers Locomotive Works; 8. A. Hodgman, Philadelphia, 
Wi ton & Baltimore Railroad. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
To the Amerwan Raihoay Master Mechanics’ Association: 


GENTLEMEN : Your committee, to whom was delegated the 
subject of improvements in locomotive construction, promptly 
issued a circular embracing inquiries for improvement in: 

The form and construction of locomotive boilera with refer- 
ence particularly to the economy of fuel; valves or machinery 
for working them; locomotive trucks, spark arrester or smoke 
consumer; also calling for the results of experience with en- 
gines of either Fairlie’s or Forney’s design, and a general in- 
quiry for any improvements in the construction of engines, or 
parts of engines, of tive value, the knowledge of which 
would be of value or interest to our fraternity, explaining that 
the value of the report would depend entirely upon the in- 
formation received. In answer this circular but twelve 





replies have been received, the tenor of which implies but 


























after falling to the bottom of the smoke-box come in contact 
po ector operated with a bell-crank and rod, under the 
con e ° 
is a small portion of exhaust steam, which ticed 
by an expert. From the mouth of the injector a pipe © 80 
arranged as to convey the sparks and steam to the box. 
The moist steam wok, being of a low temperature, readily com- 
bines with the smoke and gases, thereby supplying ad 
needed to ignite them. Ins’ of admitting cold air into the 
, Warm, moist steam is admitted. 

The netting to insure against om while on the road is 

at fb ee with a striker, under control of the fireman, and opera- 
from the cab of the engine, the whole arrangement re- 

q no attention whatever while "om 

Mr. Hill explains to your committee that the company he 
represents are burning bituminous coal and running fast and 
heavy passenger trains th h a country thickly covered with 

me and scrub oak easily fired during the summer months; 

at previous to the ection of hia device they were con- 
stantly firing the w yey much damage to property and 
annoyance to passengers; that the use of his device has secured 
immunity from setting fires, not only arresting but perfect} 
consuming the sparks and smoke, and also preven’ the fall- 
ing of fine dust from the train, improving the s' quali- 
ties of the e e and resulting in a saving of fuel; that it is 
easily applied and at a very moderate cost; has been in service 
a year, and he has been directed to apply it to all eng:nes upon 
his road. Mr. Hill cordially invites an examination from all 
interested. A drawing is submitted. 


of Faire or Forney ign.—Mr. Wilder, of the 
Erie noes reports having one of the Fairlie engines, de- 
signed by ‘liam Mason running short trips on his road be- 
tween Buffalo and the International Bridge, and that the en- 
ine pormmnee Wer severe service and does it successfully, 
ough considerable trouble is experienced through leaky 
steam-pipes, which difficulty, he thinks, is a mechanical one 
and can be easly overcome in construction. Not having the 
data for the cost of repairs, for fuel “~ ton per mile, ete., it is 
difficult for the committee at present to arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to the comparative merits of the engine. 
Mr. ve he the building of three engines similar to 
those designed by Forney, for short rans on suburban passen- 
ger trains between Louisville and New Albany ; they have 
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*CONSOLIDATION” LOCOMOTIVE, BUILT BY THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHIADELPHIA. 
Prhibited at the United States International Exhibition. 


Mr. Adams asked if he supposed that the train would have 
7 as ey with ten tons in each car. 

. Giroux said it would have stopped quicker. They had to 

fight the locomotive. 


oa Partridge asked if he had the brake on the driver in that 


Mr. Giroux said he had. 

Mr. Adams said: Then the brakes on the driving-wheel would 
stop the train itself. 

. Giroux said they would help to stop it. 

Mr. Adams asked whether if those cars had had thirty tons in 
them it would have created a greater momentum at 40 miles an 
hour than if ome 

Mr, Giroux said it would, but they have more pressure on 
their brakes with a heavy train. 

Mr. Adams asked if 1t made more pressure on the brakes. 

Mr. Giroux said: Yes sir; the more pressure you have, the 
more power on the brake. Its momentum has power, and the 
more momentum you have the more power you have, 

Mr. Adams said: “The faster the train goes, the more 
power on the brakes?” 

Mr. Giroux: Yes, sir. With a heavy momentum it will 
«Dg the same distance in the same time as with a slow 


The exhibition being concluded, Mr. Giroux returned thanks 
the Association for the courtesy which they had extended to 
im. 
ia exhibition of car-couplers was then announced to be in 
er. 


Mr. Crickhair, of Green Bay, Wis., presented a coupler adapt- 
ed to box, flat and coal cars, which, he said, might be used 
with the present arrangement of draw bar. 

Mr. W. B. Pope, of New York, had a coupler with s*reverse 

k which would couple with any other car. The buffing was 
all applied at the end and between the two beams. He had, 
also, a draw spring, and had a double pressure when 4 

Mr. C. C. Sh 0 <8 Jereey City, Ber» ome a 
switch. The former was a draw head with a hook which would 
enable them to use the same style of draw head. His switch 
device consisted of a guard rail against the inside 
line and the inside of the siding rail. 
turned wrong the guard rail of the inside rail of the line falls 

paores the tap of the ineido mein sali, og wed 
comes along 0 w train 
Passed it returns to i a s ° 
pelt. Ferguson w fastener, consis 


presen: a windo of a 
th notches running up the side of the window 


a key 





little progress toward the remedy of seeming defects in our 
present construction, or a general belief that if we cannot 
aeuene perfection, we have at least results very satisfactory at 
resent, 

. Your committee respectfully report that they are in posses- 
sion of no information that promises any real improvement in 
the form or construction of boilers or in valves or machinery 
for working the latter. : 

In reference to the construction of locomotive trucks, your 
committee was favored with a report from Mr. Wells, of the 
Jeffersonville, Madison and ionapete Railroad, submitting a 
sketch of a device in use by him, with drivers spread 8% feet; 
but your committee were not agreed that the sketch subtnitted 
was that of new device. 

Spark Arresters.—The arty ieomaiins received in reply to 
our query for a perfect spark arrester is contained in posties 
from Mr. Coolidge, of the Fitchburg Railroad, and Mr. Hill, of 
the Camden & Atlantic Railroad. 

Mr. Coolidge states that fifteen locomotives in his charge are 
fitted with what is generally known as the Hawkes & Paine spark 
arrester and smoke consumer. The style of smoke # 
simple in construction, and in appearance resembling 
the Griggs or diamond the excep- 
tion that it is larger. e part 
or waist being 21 inches in diameter, and the larger part con- 

the wire cloth 48 inches in diameter, with an opening 

at the top of 22 or 24 inches. This spark arrester has what is 

commonly known as an pe, surmounted by a cone 18 

inches in diameter, which operates as a deflector, thro the 
ks or cinders into the space between the inside and ou 

pes, from whence they are carried by two short tubes from 

e base of the smoke stack into two horizontal tubes 3 inches 
in diameter, placed in the bottom of the boiler, from whence 

are ed to the fire-box, which they enter at ts im- 
m tely under the fire-brick arch, The first spark arrester 
of the above description commenced service in July, 1872 ; the 
other fourteen have been copies at different times since, and 


though operating very satisfactorily I cannot claim for them 
tion. 
Pete ll, of the Camden & Atlantic, his invention 


describes 
in use on that ~“~ and secured letters patent, as follows: 
A deflecting plate is arranged in the snake hen near the flue 
sheet, so as to cover the top flues, and extending downw: 
toward the bottom of the smoke-box. 
netting je placed ie font of auld deflecting plate 


circula’ passing to the open air 
p onenrmog mp hewn pa speed veony A straight pi 





without any obstruction is used for a smoke stack, the spar 


ard | show some of the results to be ex 


poet successful for that purpose, yet he does not consider 
hem suitable for general traffic. Your committee, in last 
year’s report, referring to locomotives designed for very heav 
work, recommended the class of engines known as ‘‘ Consoli- 
dation.” Since the report was written the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has adopted this class as ite standard freight engine. This 
adoption by a leading railroad of a locomotive differing so widely 
in its dimensions from those generally used in ordinary freight 
service is undoubtedly a bold step in locomotive engineering, 
and it will certainly attract much attention. Your committee 
have therefore collected as much information as possible rel- 
ative to the meas cost of running these and ordi 
freight engines. With reference to the loads hauled by these 
heavy engines, it may be well to say that no practical difficul- 
ties are experienced, on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Northern Central Railway level divisions, when hauling trains 
of from 80 to 90 loaded cars at 15 miles an hour, These cars 
weigh about 18,000 lbs., when empty, and their maximum 
lading is 28,000 lbs. These long trains are hauled round sharp 
curves of which the radii range from 650 feet upwards. In 
exceptional cases v much sharper curves than this are 
eo : thus on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad there isa Y, a 

acing of which is attached, with curves of 136 feet radius, 
and consolidation engines are run round these curves 
without trouble; in fact, no difficulty has been reported 
in using them in all cases like a eight 
engines. The introduction of the consolidation engines for or- 
dinary freight service is tov recent for us to know what the ef- 
fect on the cost of transportation will be. We have, however, 
collected some information which may help us to form an esti- 
mate for any given railroad, of how some portion of this cost 
will be affect 

Accompan this r are statements furnished by the 
Lehi a pailzy feced and by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which show how many cars can be handled by consolida'ion 
engines over roads with certain controlling grades; what has 
been the cost for repairs, per engine-mile, of consolidation en- 

nes when used on the mountain grades of the Lehigh Valley 

jlroad for coal trains and as pushers on the heavy grades of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad; also the amount of stores used by 
these engines, and the consumption of fuel per car mile. To 
ted from the ase = —— 
idation engines, the following estimates have been made and are 
a iteed to the Aasetintion, not as established facts, but 
as suggestions which may possibly interest some of our 





members, and which will, at any rate, indicate to us the im- 
portance of collecting fuller details of the cost of transporta- 
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tion far as it is affected by modifications of the motive 
oe Let us take for example one division of a railroad, say 
00 miles and which does a freight business during the 
by ay ney og car miles. Let the controllin 
grades be taken at 70 feet to the mile. mee apne | 10-whee 
engine will haul over such a road 15 cars; a consolidation en- 
ne will haul 25 cars. With 15 cars in train it would take 
666 trips to perform the work of the division. Allowing 100 
miles as a yt: work for train hands, an ineer at $3.50, a 
at $2.00, » conductor at $2.50 and t brakemen at 
$2.00 make $14 per trip for train hands, or $93,524 for 
train annum. Taking 25 cars in train gives 4,000 
trips, or $56,000 for train hands, The cost of repairs, per mile, 
of 10-wheel engines, at 6 cents per mile, for 666. miles, 
would be $39,996; of consolidation engine, at 8.5 cents per mile 
for 400,000 miles, would be $34,000. Taking the saving of fuel 
at 0.8 Ibs. per car mile for the consolidation, it would give a 
ae of 1,500 tons on the 10,000,000 car miles, or say at $3 per 
n, i. 


The interest on cost of power may be estimated thus: Allow- 
ing each ine to make B00 miles month, it would take 
18 ten-wheel or 11 consolidation cogiees in working order dur- 
ing the year to give the required service. Allowing two en- 
ines, or about 11 per cent, of ten-wheel engines, to be in shop 
for re and three engines, or about 29 per cent. of the con- 
solidations, for same reasons, we get 20 ten-wheeled or 14 con- 
solidations as the required number. 
20 ten-wheel engines at $9,000 each.........6.66 ceeeee 
Engine house room for 20 engines, say........... TTTTTiTee 


Capita] invested for motive power in one case and 


14 engines, at $11,000 Gach,.......-.6cceeeeecere ee $154 000 
Engine house room, BBY.......seccereee PYTTTTTT 14,000 168,000 


Showing a difference of...........+..+++ benvaedereccccsoone | Gemeee 
These savings in engines by using consolidation engines 

amount to, for one year: 

ae BOB. ccc ccccccccccccsccccccccsccocccceccecccccsecs GOl~ae 

ot os a tach ngehhe  PCAOS RARANIAUR RAAT \ 

For 6 per cent. interest on capital.........s.ccccesevecererees 1,920 


WE withccrsidsstosdesrasosncccesesessooe sesecientiants "$49,740 


Now performing the same calculation for a moderately level 
division with a few es not over 20 ft. to a mile and with a 
car ee of say 20,000,000, we get a difference in favor of 
consolidation engines of $45, , the items of saving being 










TOR ROBM.ccccccce socscccccce cocccccvcccesoccscecsescoece sar 
ROPANES. occccccee coves A 

PUG cccccccrcccccccece +e 12,000 
Interest on engines.......6..+seeereees earoweeedoeesedeteeesne 2,040 


TOA]. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccces oe eee+ $45,206 


In making this estimate, we have allowed one more brake- 
man for the train of 80 cars than for the train of 45. The above 
estimates are based not on theoretical considerations of what 
the pmo duties of engines ought to be, but on actual 
results obtained under ordinary working conditions. The cost 
of repairs is based on an experience of six years, during which 
time the engines have been used as pushers on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, where the duty is very severe and the mileage 
small, and on the Lehigh Valley Railroad as coal train engines 
over & mountain grade. 

The —a of tuel per car mile is based on the experi- 
ence of only tifee months with nine engines, therefore the say- 
ing from this source can only be looked upon as an approxima- 
tion, emg the amount saved by the consolidations is much 
we than the results shown on Table C might lead us to hope 
or, 

TABLE A, ; 
Maximum Train of loaded cars, Average weight of cars with load 41,000 
lbs. 





Controlling Grade, jten Wheeled “Engines. 
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Consolidation. 
























































20 feet to the mile, 45 80 
10 “6 “ 15 25 
96“ « « “ 15 
116 ““" “ 12 
TABLE B, 
Cost of Repairs and Stores per mile. 
Pag Cost per mile. Gen’l. Av’g. 
Engine. Road, Mileage.| Rep’s. Stor’s.|Rp's.| Sto’s. 
J. M., Porter 164,808 1.8 
J. O, Stearns 47,432 9.4 
Mogul. ..... 90,375 4.5 
Tycoon, ,... 89,773 3.8 
Maryland. 88,305 4.3 
Virginia. ... ° 81,727 3.9 
1,002, «000. rey P.R.R. | 154,980 9.9 Bae” tneweclsecees 
LURE, cccccccecvecce ° “ 65,066 | 11.2 tae REA RR 
1,114, Cedsoccoce ne 82,913 | 10.0 BB ieccce ; 
ULB, voce ccscceseos o 60,844 88 | 1.4 |..... ecese 
VAM, vrcccccsecsese ad 66,180 8.1 BaD * lisasslocsces 
LBB vveccenconeces “ 44,737 9.3 FE ee aeeee 
UAB. vecscvccee ses ba 36,961 5.8 BE -levecchescees 
LIA. cccocccceseees “ 27,790 6.9 GATES Heep 
LAB. wccccccccecens 7 43,120 5.2 0.7 8.9 1.2 
LAM, wcccceceoee eee 3 66,326 6.6 WO. “Vesecclisssce 
TWO, cccvsccrseedec * 61,935 6.2 0.6 6.4 0.6 
vs TADLEC. ve 


Average Train mile Consumption of Fuel per car mile, 





February 1876. : 

















March, 1876, 
Engine, Road. Coal., Cars. Coal. Cars. 

WUB..ccrecscccccee| PBR, 6.0 25.9 4.7 28.5 
TB. ccvccce seccce 55 3.9 28.0 4.2 28.0 
Vevcccccoe cvccee bd 41 26.5 44 28.3 
BB, secccccsccccce ns 4.0 29.2 44 27.3 
IBA. scocevvccceces bs 4.5 25.4 43 29.5 
BIB. .cccccccececes i- 3.7 26.3 41 29.0 
BOG, .cocccccscoses bad 4.0 26.9 4.3 25.8 
1,008, ccccccececesce ed 3.8 $3.2 4.2 33.2 
LOTR, civccccccccecs bed 2.7 65.0 2.7 59.0 

a October, ’75. November, '75 
“ 2.5 44.0 2.8 42.0 
ed 2.9 45.0 2.8 44.0 














The general dimensions of the Consolidation class are suf- 
ficiently familiar to make a detailed description unnecessary, 
They are essentially American in all their details, though we 
believe they have been exported by some of the locomotive 
builders to countries. Their simplicity of construction 
forms a marked contrast to the complicated d 8 of engines 
for similar service by foreign builders. We eve the first 
Consolidation engine was designed by a member of our Con- 
vention, Mr. Alexander Mitchell, then of the Lehigh & Ma- 
hanoy Hailroad. The designs were submitted to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and were at that time considered so great a 

ordinary penater that Mr. Mitchell had to 

assume the responsibility for the success of the engine. 
the railroad, panes the greatest confidence in 
Mr, Mitchell’s judgment, were guided by it, and the engine 


was built. At the completion of the first one the Lehigh & 
Mahanoy Railroad happened to be consolidating with the Le- 
high Valley, and so the name ‘ Consolidation” was suggested, 
which has since been adopted all over the country; for the 
merits of the engine on heavy grades were soon apparent and 
large numbers of them were constructed by the various build- 
ers, They are nowa recognized class of American engine. 
Some alterations have, of course, been made since the first was 
built, which was in 1866, and we have attached to this report a 
sketch of the engine, kindly furnished by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, which shows pretty plainly the general plan of 
construction of the most recently built locomotives. 


The report on the “ Best and Most Economical Metal for 
Locomotive and Tender Bearings” was then read, as follows : 


THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL METAL FOR LOCOMOTIVE AND 
TENDER BEARINGS. 


To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

GenTLEeMEN ; Your committee, appointed at the last annual 
meeting to report on the best and most economical metal for 
locomotive and tender bearings, issued the following circular to 
each member of the Association ; 

“Deak Sm: The undersigned were sapeinted at the ‘last 
Convention of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, to report on the ‘ Best and Most Economica] Metal for 
Locomotive and Tender Bearings.’ They, therefore, respect- 
fully request that you will give them the benefit of your experi- 
ence, and reply to the followin, op soon as early as possible : 

“1, What composition of metals do you use on your railroad 
for engine driving axle-box bearings, what for engine truck 
bearings, and what for tender bearings ? ; 

‘*2. Please give the length and diameter of journals, thickness 
of bearings, and the average mileage run per 1-16 of an inch in 
thickness of metal worn away in each of the above cases, and 
the amount of ‘end play’ allowed to each class of beazings on 
axle journals. 

“8, What composition of metals do you use for connecting 
and coupling rod bearings ? 

4, Do you insert Babbitt or white metal in any of your bear- 
ings, and do you consider its use as of any advantage in re- 
ducing the frictional wear of either the —— or bearings, 
and what form of recess in the bearings do you cut for receiv- 
ing this metal? 

‘5, Have you made any experiments in different alloys for 
journal or other bearings on locomotive engines ? 

*6, Please state what these experiments were, and the re- 
sults attained. 

“7, From your experience what metal would you recommend 
for the different bearings on locomotive engines ? 

‘* The Committee will also be glad to receive any additional 
information or suggestions relating to the above subject.” 

Fifteen members have responded to the circular. 

For axle-box bearings, five members use an alloy of 6 parts 
copper to 1 part tin, one member uses 5 parts copper to 1 of 
tin, another uses 64% to 1, and another 9 to 1 of copper and tin 
respectively. The remainder merely say they use “ gun metal,” 
or * hard brass,” or brass lined with white metal, without fur- 
ther specifying the mixture of the alloys. 

Several of the members speeee touse Babbitt, or anti-friction 
metal, in a greater or less degree, the prevailing practice being 
to insert the Babbitt or white metal in recesses or grooves, vary- 
ing their lengths and widths in proportion to the sizes of the 
men One or two of the members use skeleton or shell 

prasses; having projecting ribs circled to fit the journals, and 
fill them with white metal, so that the latter entirely forms the 
working surface of the bearing. Other of the members prefer 
solid brass without the use of any Babbitt for axle bearings. 

For connecting and coupling-rod bearings, the alloy is mostly 
male of 6 or 7 parts copper to 1 of tin, with Babbitt strips form- 
ed diagonally across the working surface of the bearing. The 
following particulars will probably be interesting as exhibiting 
the different practices adopted by some of our members: 

Mr. R. Wells, of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis 
Railroad, says he uses “gun metal” for all bearings of engines 
and tenders. He inserts Babbitt metal in all bearings, except 
for cross-head ends of main rods. The Babbitt is run into a 
recess on each side of centre line of bearing, one inch wide, for 
driving bearings, three-fourths of an inch wide for trucks, and 
haif an inch wide for tender bearings, extending in length to 
within one inch of each end for driving, and within half an 
inch for truck and tender bearings. The space between the 
Babbitt strips is 1% inches for driving, 14% inches for truck, 
and 14% inches for tender. Mr. Wells says that he does not 
consider the Babbitt of any advantage in inducing the friction- 
al wear of journals; he thinks it rather increases it; but it aids 
in reducing the wear of bearings and prevents the cutting of 
the journals, for which reasons he recommends its use. Mr. 
Wells gives the following sizes of journals as the standards on 
his road: driving, 7%6% in.; engine truck, 8% X4% in.; 
tender trucks, 63% in. 

The end play allowed is in. for engine bearings and 3-16 
in. for tender bearings. 

Mr. Jacob Johann, of the Western Division of the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western Railroad, says he uses for axle bearings a 
brass composed of copper 85 per cent., tin 12.1 per cent., zinc 
2.9 percent. These bearings have a dovetailed groove 4x14 
in. on each end, running from end to end, filled with a white 
metal composed of tin 89 per cent., antimony 7% per cent., 
copper 3% per cent. In the crown of the brass there is a cavity 
1% in. wide and % in. deep, extending in length to within 4 
in, from each end. The object of this cavity is to equalize the 
wear on the body of the metal. For engine and tender-truck 
bearings he uses brass shells lined with white metal to form a 
complete bearing surface, The composition of this metal is as 
follows : lead, 67 per cent.; tin, 28; antimony, 10 per cent. 
Mr. Johann speaks stfongly in favor of these bearings. He 
says they are not original with him, but he has had a long ex- 
perience with them on other roads, with as much satisfaction 
then as he is now having. As a proof of the superiority of 
this lined bearing over the plain, solid brass bearmg he writes 
thus: “ Relative tothe value of this bearing, I will mention 
but one case among many. Uuder one of our 
$2-ton passenger engines on 8 regular run 
of 110 miles and return, there were two solid 
bearings which continually ran hot, causing much trouble and 
delay. Ihad the bearings removed and found the journals 
quite badly cut. This afforded an excellent opportunity for 
testing the shell bearings, Without in any way mending the 
cut journals, I replaced the solid bearings b the shells with 
white metal linings. During the first trip the eee ran warm, 
not hot, for several miles, and then gradually cooled. They 
gave us no further trouble, Six or seven weeks after they were 
put in I inspected the journals and found to my surprise that 
they were comparatively smooth. The bearings were not much 
worn, and everything was in excellent condition. They have 
been running now for three months and have never been hot.” 
He further writes: 

“ When I commenced my present engagement, solid brasses 
were universally used on this division, g the summer 
months of 1875, hot boxes were the greatest source of annoy- 
ance connected with our passenger trains. It seemed impos- 
sible with any kind of lubricant to keep cool boxes. I was 
geiiged to do something. I introduced these white metal 
bearings, and the result was success. Hot boxes are now rare 
where before they were general.” 


Referring to the size of {ownals, the standards adopted on 





his road are: For driving, 8x7 m.; engine truck, 9X5 in. d 
tender truck, 7X3 in. He allows forend play in. for oe 
gine and ¥ in. for tender bearings. With respect to the size 





for engine truck journals, he remarks that since adopting the 
9x65 in., he has had no trouble with hot boxes, the journal and 
rings have worn better and needed fewer repairs, while the 
— of oil has been very much less than with smaller 
journals, 

Neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. Johann give any data as to mile. 
age run for any specific thickness of bearing worn away. 

Mr. C. Graham, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Westerg 
Railroad (Bloomsburg Division), mentions one case which re. 
cently came under his notice where the engine had run 178,000 
miles, and the driving bearings (which were plain, solid brass 
composed of copper and tin in the respective proportions of ¢ 
to), had only lost a full eighth of an inch from their origina) 
thickness, which gives about 80,000 miles run per one sixteenth 
of an inch worn away. Mr. Graham says he uses no Babbitt 
metal except for connecting-rod bearings, as he is doubtful 
that — advantage is gained from its use. 

Mr. Woodcock, of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, says 
some of his engines have been run 56,000 miles for one. 
sixteenth wear in thickness of driving bearings and 15,000 miles 
for engine truck bearings. In the latter he uses Babbitt 
metal, but it does not appear that he uses it for driving bear- 
ings. His staging are 8X6 in. for driving; 7444 in. for 
engine trucks; and 63% in. for tender trucks. e end play 
of his engine bearings is 1-16 in., and % in, for tenders. He 
thinks there is an advantage in the use of Babbitt, but can 
give no data as to economy. 

Mr, P. Clark, of the Northern Railway of Canada, prefers 
using plain brass (6 parts copper to 1 part tin) for all engine 
axle bearings, although a number of his engines, are — 
with Babbitt bearings. He considers Babbitt metal benefici 
for rod bearings when properly applied in strips from end to 
end, becausein that form it maintains the true outline sha 
of the bearings, which is destroyed generally when the Babbitt 
is confined at the ends by the brass, as in the case of recesses 
filled in by Babbitt. 

One great reason Mr. Clark has for objecting to the use of 
Babbitt for axle bearings is because they are not easily got at 
to examine from time to time. He adopts the plan of recessing 
a cavityin the crown of his driving bearings asa means of 

reventing undue wear on the sides, and the consequent 
‘knocking” experienced as the bearings become worn. The 
average mileage his engines run per one-sixteenth wear of 
bearings is: tor driving, 30,000; for engine trucks, 9,100; 
and for tender trucks, 6,600 miles. The sizes of journals are: 
Driving, 8X7 in.; engine truck, 6%x4%in.; tender trucks, 
rae gin. End play given is 1-32 in. for engines, and } in, for 

enders, 

Mr. Ellis, of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, says that 
he prefers the use of Babbitt for axle bearings on the score of 
economy, as some of his ten-wheel rhe ga engines have run 4 
distance of 14,000 miles with Babbitted bearings, as compared 
with only 10,000 miles when they were not Babbitted, per 1-16 
in. reduction in thickness of bearing. He allows half an inch 
end play for tender bearings, but does not say what is allowed 
tor engine bearings. 

On the Great Western Railway of Canada the practice in op- 
eration is to use only plain brass eo composed of 5 parts 
copper to 1 of tin for axle bearings, and 5% parts copper tol 
of tin for connecting and coupling-rod bearings. These bear- 
ings work admirably, and a hot box or journal on any engine is 
almost unknown. ‘The average mileage (taken from several 
engines) per 1-16 in. wear of bearing is 33,000 miles for driving 
and 24,000 for engine and tender-truck bearings. Occasionally 
some of the truck and rod bearings have been Babbitted, but 
with no advantageous results. The standard sizes of journals 
are: driving, 744X7 in.; engine truck, 8X4% in., and 5%4x3% 
in, for tender trucks. The end play usually allowed is 1-16, 
Ht and 8-16 in. for each of these journals respectively. Mr. F. M. 

ilder, of the Buffalo Division of the Erie Railway, says the 
composition of all bearings is 6 of copper to1 of tin. He = 
the following dimensions as the standard for their axle jour- 
nals: driving, 8x7 in.; engine truck, 10X4% in., and 7x3% in. 
for tender trucks. He writes: “ Babbitt or anti-friction metals 
are used on all rod connections, alsoin the driving-box bearings. 
Our driving boxes are lined with gibs of brass or hard metal, 
one on top and one on each side, fitted perfectly into dove- 
tailed grooves, leaving a space about 12% in. wide which is 
filled by Babbitt metal being cast in.” : 

As a summary of the evidences received, your committee 
think the majority favors hard brays, composed of 6 parts cop- 

ver to 1 part tin, for all axle and rod bearings. The use of 
3abbitt is not generally adopted for driving axle bearings, but 
for truck and rod bearings it is more often used than not, al- 
though it docs not appear to give universal satisfaction. The 
fact generally admitted is that Babbitt tends to lengthen the 
life of the bearing, but it also tends to shorten the life of the 
journal. Respectfully submitted, : 

Joun Ornrron, Great Western Railway. 

F, M. Wiper, Erie Railway. 

P. Crank, Northern Railway of Canada. 

This report was discussed as follows: 

Mr. Woodcock, of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, stated 
that he found that with steel pins Babbitt metal was necessary, 
On some new engines which were built by the Baldwin Works 
they had trouble from the solid brass bearings and steel crank- 
pins and were obliged to substitute Babbitt instead. On his 
road they have adopted Babbitt metal bearings for crank-pins. 

Mr. Frink thought that Babbitt metal was not necessary and 
cost about twice as much as brass, 

Mr. Clarke said if Babbitt was made of the proper alloy there 
was no trouble. ‘ 

Mr. Wilder, of the Erie road, said that his experience was 
that with steel pins Babbitt was necessary. . 

Mr. Hill, of the Camden & Atlantic, could not use solid brass, 
but was obliged to resort to Babbitt. He had tried various 
kinds of bearings. ; 

Mr. Robinson, of the Great Western of Canada, considered 
that a soft metal like Babbitt was needed to compensate for 
the mechanical inaccuracies. In some machine shops, where 
cheap machinery was manufactured, he found they used mel 
metal, which was poured or cast around the journal in order to 
make fits. Athin sheet oflead was used in car journals, #0 
that on a new journal the soft metal would, by the compression 
to which it was subjected, fit the journal accurately. He 
thonghs that Babbitt ought to run all the way across the 
journal. P 

Mr, Kinsey, on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, was using what 18 
called the Towne truck, with long bearings. He had run them 
93,000 miles with one set of white metal bearings. 

. Hudson, of the Rogers Locomotive Works. thong that 
the difference in the expense between brass and Bab itt was 
due to the difference in its composition. The best Babbitt er 
composed of one part copper and nine of tin. If not made 0 
the preper composition, it would not wear well. On crank- 
2ins and all journals it was a question of surface and pressure 

f the ypreteee er square inch of surface was too great, there 
would be a liability to heat, and if one kind of metal will not 
stand the wear, Janother must be used. Soft metal collects 
dirt and grit and thus cuts away the journals, and the losé 
from this cause more than compensates for the saving in the 
wear of the bearing. . 
The following report on injectors and pumps was then read : 


REPORT ON INJECTORS. 

To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 
GENTLEMEN : Your committee pappeiates to report on the fol- 

lowing subject : “Is it economi use injectors upon loco- 





motives, and if so, to what extent?” beg leave to submit the 
following : 
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, 187 tase of inaeie | pam orders, th hauled a train of 20 loaded 
of in were issued in the usual manner, and sho that the engine burned 6,342 lbs. or 9,08 per | graph , the e a i) and 2 
aa elicited fifteen oo See from master mechanics in of 909 er ive with the pump than with the injector. empty cars from Gifmmen to Kankakee, a distance of 25 miles, 

—— jocomotives, of which 378 engines have pumps and injectors,| The total amount of water used with the injector was 874,610 | in 47 minutes. The injector was worked to its full capaci 
= epee enntom See able ct ever er ipe sot arte | eee ee ania een Ga 
e ro tye revelling opinions expressed in the replies to our circu- wie average a Ht, toaded = had while using hy L a . dha! — per ~n ge F “Tho ba ler had three 
raller are: sik jector was 22.31 and while using the pump uges ving Gilman 
a, Z Ist | eyaes are valuable auxiliaries to pumps, on locomo- oar oe 2.43 per cont, mote with | the gmp then . vi ay tg Ap hirer pape = sate Reload eaten rcpt 

|. aulenaloapmtpnametniventeend eo eg I Ty Tog gy 

8 , ’ 22 Ib. ; . 

h o> *. There is no economy in fuel from the use of the injector, | with the pump. ‘ pl gee a t wed Pe Oa ol by me. J en 
8,000 4th. The al vt ener and maintenance of pumps and| The total time the engine was in service with the injocterwes 8 md ed to her fall capacity. At other times, when 
— injectors 18 ab tte e nd pot 1 t te 102 hours and 55 minutes, and with the pump 110 hours 4 5 | standing at stations, it was : to shut off the im 

y our committee could not learn of any careful experiments | minutes, or 7 hours and 10 minutes longer than while using the ector to prevent Keg Lge 4 injector did not at 
ginal having been made for the ir are of determining the compars- | injector. The total time consumed standing at stations was 31 ng hed, woe: hey Peon wee eed by - Focnd a 
soit tne poight zervice, Dr. which method of iajecting the feed | Nour and 18 minutes with injector, and 28 hours and 28 min- | ne i ae eee lan Tele cree ng the sur. 
bbitt and ht service, or which method of inj the feed | utes with the pump, being 2 hours and 55 minutes longer with ¢ on and experimented with, and will be referred to hereaf. 
btful water involves the ere consumption of fuel. the injector than with the pms. The total time consumed in = fay verbo ’ 

Recognizing that reliability and economy in fuel are the | gwi at way stations was 10 hours with the injector and 18 | ‘Fm os TePore vation on this branch of the eubdesk yon cite 
says main things to be consid: the Chairman of your committee, | hours and 55 minutes with the pump, being 8 hours and 55 ‘ tfully referred to the two tables herewith, one giving in 
one- Mr, E. T. Jeffery, conducted a series of experiments with &| minutes longer with the pump than’ with the injeotor. The | Hotail the ciaht telos made while ering tho tnitoue indore 
niles freight engine on the Illinois Central Railroad, with the re-| rnnning time was 61 hours and 87 minutes with the injector ty, end the Cher giving entien toerebsen te naletien te he 
bbitt sults given in the tables which form a part of this report. and 62 hours and 47 mies with the pump, being 1 hour and eight trips during which the water was injected by the pump. 
"~ ees = 10 minutes longer with the pump than with the injector. As o next series of experiments Were made with a view of 
pla: bead F — = | termining the temperature of water injected into the boiler 
PD BE os 8 with different pressures of steam, and also to afford an oppor- 
can i dq 5 tunity for noting the length of time required to get the injected 
| Ee. 5 water properly at work. 
afers 3. * a . A cock was inserted in the feed-pipe between the injector 

ine eeag % Hy fi 5 E Fy and the check-valve on the boiler, and water was drawn 
> Sez 4g through this cock into a vessel in which were placed two ther- 
icial oo? Fr] g2 4 FI mometers for the purpose of measuring the temperatures. In 
d to gde F 8 nearly all cases two trials were made each time the injector 
18 ofa a3 age E was put in operation. Commencing with 130 Ibs. of steam, as 
ltt 4 AF indicated by the gauge (which was tested just before com- 
B8E8 g g ae st on bah by seo se men the experiments), the tests were made until the pres- 
g ia ol gh 23 » sure in the boiler was reduced to 10 lbs. per square inch. The 
0 of F SE z 3 temperature varied from 170 degrees, with 190 Ibs. pressure, to 
ot at ga i 4 | 96 ys rees with 30 lbs, and 10 lbs, pressure, as will been from 
sing 5 da F| 3 33% the following table: 
a8 of ag E 4 § ii aid Experiments made with injector to determine the temperature 
uent EEE #8 4 Bs =e of the feed water at different pressures of steam in the boiler. 

Ee eee — — - - ——$______ - — 
: 8 
100; 33% oe eb Z it Ist Experiment. 2d Experiment, . 
are : q £0 cell ont om on.0o _ 
ie aacint So EERE Pressure of | Starting Starting 

.~ A 4 sssss 2 a5 E g E 8 nn time. |Temperature. time, | Temperature. 

a3 a4 Tbs, ; dog. , . 
ae rt: in oe [ol me eT a 
na oe Geen FaFalase i | @ | ip - 
16 er —________|_#aatasas 4 : i i 
neh _ | Weather .....0.sse00ee : : oe | ; Piiiiiii = : 
wed q @is: rig ee: 4 Weather.......ssscevers + PEE a8 5 120 

ete —| Oe — G: a: og2: tt 60 17 121 110 

op- $49333238 3-2 Se Gee...) 3 5 50 10 115 5 104 
arts Average steam pressure. | | OU Oy ee ee | ;.™ =r EP ReeEnamee , Sqqanico~ 4 : 3 40 17 110 10 106 
tol my Sean PETE ms 3 Average steam pressure. lahalahalakal | : ’ 20 10 = 08 
bar- tf ~ 8 

“F Pounds of water used SIIRBSS : : i dial cans osinnaiaia —- : 100 108 
- POP MUS: .ccccccocvcce | ir ae : = 3 Pounds » a water used 2S38RS32 | ; 3 Fs . 14 96 
ing z | Miles run per ton of | SASRSEaR Bes) g Rim eee TOU OTR eT, ) a As I =, 
rm : OORL....0ereerevererer RRARSRAS : 8 q : Miles run per ton of RS SIS29 ° & a With a pressure of 130 lbs., four tests of temperature were 
als ee eg58S8en |: = COB]. «4+ +s sree eereeeee RABRRAAS : ® | 8 | made, viz., 189°, 170°, 160° and’140°, showing that by changin 
3% § | Evaporation per pound Gicacudda : side |— : BRSaSeas : g | 8 | the proportion of steam used to water injected, a variation o 
16, : | Aces cea , : Evaporation per pound e333 eas : 21° could be obtained in the temperature of the feed-water. 

M. ‘|— sla “| Reaetess fs 3. 3 CF OOBL...r00rerererees : 3 + When the pressure in the boiler was reduced to 10 lbs, per 
the i 3253 hated > ie WE iow EaSeeaee ©” & | | square inch, the injector was started and allowed to run, the 
ves et ey eee FBSIS9B% RF 3 EI BR eeeSs S 2 boiler pressure decreasing meanwhile until at 7 Ibs. the stream 
ur She | ewes ct wetes......5- $2399825 z 3 4 | broke and the injector was shut off and started again, At5 lbs. 
in, REZRRBSB | FB |8l* 8 | pressure the stream broke again and the injector was shut off 
als E neeeeean > os le ery op 65 83323S $ 8 |* and started, and continued working until the pressure fell to 
1g ONES obeisnas PAR Or PES we To E Pounds of coal.......++ | SRECEIAS . = 4 lbs., when the injector failed again and the experiments were 
al, F i a ae i discontinued. This demonstrated the fact that an injector will 
ve- ; oa RZRGRABE B —_--- ——-—!— can : ; work at low steam pressures, although with less force and 
1 is Average cars hauled.... | astaganea | a ae | HIRSRSHS : & capacity than with the higher pressures of steam. 

Ue Ah, BEL dale SREP SAPP ree RARRAATA a "he time necessary for starting the injector varied from four 
tee 4 RRARRRAR a: - ——-—~— — to forty seconds; in Afteen observations in only one case did it 
op- Total miles run........ | TT a a | » RARARARR a : exceed seventeen seconds, and the delay of forty seconds was 
of rc alate tariasigeaenton ‘ BERS GM.0<05 0 Ss no doubt caused by a —— rn st ce by —_ 
out Average speed in miles | RRTSZIBS | ee. 9 | S82 ¥sane aa assing through it. The third series of experiments were m 

. 5 : ed in mil ye be Lac be Bde be ie tain th satest and the least quantity of water that 
he _-shasimeealiaat ats RORRS :: moore “per hours, tee i! ea : os SanSanas : 5 bo ancer injector would force into a boiler ina Y oven length of 
he oe ae Ca suucssua eee time. These and also the tests of temperature were made 
he Running time.......... | SHOS Grew | g° se BRSSRRES a 3 while the engine was standing in the engine house. Under 

adi wih etna ee vay ey See these circumstances the gros tent amount 0 Ney Me nar Ba 

y = —_--—- ’ inute, the pressure of steam ’ 

Switching time........ | ait alae | a hing ti 4 595855 84 <a diotiedas cntind to ite. full capacity, boing about three 

4 a ee On SPN CORRE CH 0600544 wey we = allons less per minute than was injected during the run from 

ZAGZB2BR a &® —- SECT Perr ey Gaesen to Kenkahee on Ost. 7, with an average pressure of 114 
| Standing time ......... | Aananade a ding ti 3% 238235 4 3 Ibs. per square inch in the boiler, The smallest quantity of 
: are gSSRa ae eaters Tana nore RR ES 3 water with 110 lbs. of steam pi 10,14 oem r were, ae 

: Sis 3 —_——————_—_esens585 7 3 a with 100 lbs. pressure 8.77 gallons per minute, which shows 
ks Total time on road..... | iam cicicide | 3 3 SRSRSARS 3 8 sto ly be graduated from full to about half 
4  rrnen —__—— a ae alee cae ret pepiicgtrcus AAasaacs ga fant “ant following tables exhibit this series of experiments: 

a4ss ——~ Sou neee ion , 
= Meagct me white 3538985 | gon Blowing off time while a 4339984 8 a Bonen o Aivnie the mentoun oud oy wf ber imtute 

: $$ — Btanding..... .seeeees “ | ' a regula rrying 
ve Sh 8 ih hee bos aeceasas | : 
ao Si tive 18h 8 . - Sa 
as ein ab 32232 Ey 4 om | " - 
Date of trip.... .. .... a3 : ‘3g 2: : Date of Trip......+++++. Saaaaa 4 f Humhes ye 23 #33 if -¥ 
1, 3a: ‘ spr, = % 
wage |! fei °°) ) =| ad | EMMA) JB | 
— ES Ke wm. = 
d ae ie SS, ie hh TSR neil 
La. ee ee oe, on ae 4 4 4 4 | 
ees Cd Se POOR cto ee cccccvcees lst trial....;6 min, 20sec.| 103.10 16.28 100lbs. | 90 Ibs. 
» Direction.......++++++. aesesee ” PEELE 94 trial....|5 “ 40“ | 10310 | 18.21 | 10“ | 9 
~ BRBABRBR : = SS ne 
#0 ee —= already stated, the engine used 6,342 Ibs. less coal while | Zzperiments to determine the minimum ~ Any per oo 
n The engine used has 16X24 in. cylinders, 5 ft, drivers, and using the injector than while using the pump, but from this ns oute Hho eee wenaeee regulator attach Jor carrying 
le Weighs 67,900 lbs., of which 43,950 lbs. is on the driving-wheels. | should be deducted a We. amount on account of theeight}  °”? esac dl wma D PRES Een es 
16 © experiment consisted in running this engine eight trips | hours and fifty-five utes longer switching time at — ri 5 : a 3 

; of 128 miles each, using her pumps exclusively, and the same | stations while using the pump. It seems to allow 2, Le i 4 5 ‘ 
is humber of trips over the same piece of r in the same ser-| Ibs. of coal for this extra work, which reduces the saving to] wonber Z . Ik 34 3 a 
m Vice, using an injector exclusively, thus a total run of | 4,342 Ibs., or 6.21 cent., by using the sgeese, It should of < Fy 4 33 s¢ é j 

1,024 miles with the pumps, and 1,024 miles with the injector. be borne in mind that the ne averaged 2.42 per cent. trials. a 3 2 a 28 44 . 
at © pumps are of the ordinary full stroke pattern, with | more cars while using the pump than while using the injector. ° a § ¢ as 
v) lunger 2 inches in Glameter. bing a ig od wes 6 ae A 6 a taess oa — = A wpe hen mee LL. “4 - < 
8 nn injector placed between the ving-w on the one loaded ¢ , 110 Ibs. | 9 Ibs. 
of nght-hand side of the engine, as shown on the drawing which tion load on the Illinois Central Ra is ten tons for it oi... ‘ \? mie. ce ae:40 "at | 100 “ | 85 « 

i- ‘ccompanies this report. A competent person accompanied | a ht one, ane the average weight of rag wd freight cars is 34 trial...(10 “ 10 | 108.10 0.14 | 10“ | 95 « 

" the engine during the whole time and weighed all the coal | 18,000 Ibs. the section of where these a pe ye 

e ‘ed, measured all the water, kept a record of the average | were tried the track is in excellent condition, the heaviest grade | =) = —————— 

it number of cars in the train, the pressure shown by the steam | is about 30 ft. to the mile, and the oreyee. oe few in number The foregoing demonstrated the fact that an injector, as or- 
; a ee ; ond _ a eo 5 tg FO th r r 7 100 Ibe, dinarily constructed, and large enough to supply a heavy 
6 Chairman of your committee desires to state that he | from 90 Ibs. to 120 Ibs. w using the . m + | treighten gine, worked to her full capacity, could not be gradu- 
e 84ve positive instructions to the e eer, and the person | to 120 lbs. while the injector. e variations were fewer — tee” ciently fine feed when the engine was em- 

Selected to accompany the engine, to show no favor to p or | in number with the injector than with the pump, and the engine ployed in very light service. A regulator for returning the 

injector, but let cach stand on ite merits. E was | made steam moro freely while using the injector. F surplus feed-water to the tank was therefore obtained and at- 

to have an impartial trial, aud it is believed the object] The average boiler pressure was 113 lbs. per square inch tached to the injector used in these experiments. The object 

Was attained, during the experiments, and was obtained by noting the of this device is to diminish the quantity of water forced into 

The total amount of coal used while running with the in- oa indica by the steam e at regular intervals of [Continued on Page 220.) 
: lector was 69,892 Ibs, against 76,234 ibs. while running with the while the was Wi . On Oct. 7, under tele- 
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Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafis 
made payable to Tux Ratwnoan Gazette. Vommunications 
for the ion of the Editors should be addressed Environ 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subsoribers and others will materially as- 
sist us pn wy = vd ma accurate and they will 
send us formation of mder 


AA i ond their . ement pertiouten A —o 
and wn ma 4 rs as to 

Saas railroads, and ouapentions as to its improve- 

ment. Discussions of subjects ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 

of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 

are especially desired, will e@ us by forwarding 
copies of notices 


meetings, elections, a intments 
and ly annual reports, some notioe of all Pp ohich will 
Se published. 








ON CONDUCTING BUSINESS. 


Railroad managers and executive officers, in the trans- 
action of their complicated and perplexing duties, doubt- 
less very often have occasion to wish that some general 
rules were formulated for their guidance, or that some 
‘* scientific method” for conducting their affairs were pos- 
sible. That a science of the transaction of business is 
impossible is not at all certain. If political economy is 
reduced to fixed laws—which is denied by some—or if 
there may be a science of government, why not a similar 
evolution of the principles which apply to the transactions 
of daily life, or to the relations of those who are inter- 
ested in various ways in the traffic, the operation or the 
construction of a great work like a railroad. The frequent 
disagreements and, it may safely be said, the blunders of 
railroad managers afford a basis for computing the value 
of such a science, if by clearly formulating its laws it 
could prevent wars and rumors of wars,and lessen the 
number of disputes and diminish the amount of litigation, 
all of which are such serious obstacles in the way of the 
success of railroads. 

We have before us a little book by Sir Arthur Helps*— 
an author from whom we have often quoted in these 
pages—which gives some hints of what such a science of 
business might be. The book is not new (1871) and 
makes no pretensions to being in any sense a scientific 
treatise, but consists only of a few short essays on such 
subjects as the ‘‘ Transaction of Business,” ‘Choice and 
Management of Agents,” ‘‘ Interviews,” and ‘‘ Counsels 
and Commissions.” They are very pleasant reading, and 
have scattered through them maxims and suggestions 
which are often so wise as to be worthy of being em- 
bodied in some more formal code. 

Thus of ‘‘dealing with the business itself” the writer 
says, what many a railroad manager will recognize as 
being as true as though it had been taken from his own 
experience, ‘Begin with the earliest history of the matter 
under consideration. Be careful not to give way to any 
particular theory, while you are merely collecting mater- 
ials, lest itshould influence you in the choice of them.” 
The warning in the last sentence seems like a familiar 

friend or a well known enemy. Who that has ever had 
much dealing with railroad men cannot recall in his own 
experience having seen persons undertaking investigations 
in which all the material which they collected was only 
that which supported their own theories, and all else was 
thrown aside? Doubtless if we could ‘‘see ourselves as 
others see us” we would find that we too have often done 
the seme thing. 

About deciding on information which has been collect- 
ed, the author advises ‘‘not to lose attention in reveries 
about the subject, but to bring yourself to the point by 

* Organization in Daily Life, 








1| Wide, subtle and complicated, that the most sagacious 


such questions as these: What has been done? What is 
the state of the case at present? What can be done next ? 
What ought to be done? Express in writing the answers 
to your questions.” The latter, we fear, will be little 
heeded by very busy railroad men, although it is doubtless 
true that the use of the pen ‘prevents the mind from 


staggering about, and forces a person to methodize his 
thoughts.” 


Most persons have found it very difficult to announce 
their decision on a subject, especially when it is likely to 
be unwelcome or give pain to those to whom it is to be 
conveyed, and who are probably the most concerned or 
affected by it. The following advice will often be of ser- 
vice in doing this: ‘Very rarely, if ever, say anything 
which is not immediately relevant to the subject. Beware 
of indulging in maxims, in abstract propositions, or in 
anything of that kind. Human affairs are so 


man had better content himself with pronouncing upon 
those points alone upon which his decision is called for.” 

Many men who have been schooled in practical experi- 
ence have learned the danger of stating the reasons for 
their decision on any given question. The general prin- 
ciple which is laid down by our writer is that ‘‘when you 
can give all your motives, it will in most cases be just to 
others, and eventually good for yourself, to do so,” but— 
and here we must try and condense into our own language 
what he has said more at length and much better than we 
can hope to—if you cannot give all your reasons it may 
be, and probably will be, that the chief and most irrefu- 
table one is that which is is not best to disclose. The others 
may be easily answered, so that a person may be placed in 
the position of having all the apparent ground for his de- 
cision taken from under him, and yet be obliged to main- 
tain what is apparently an untenable position, and find 
himself ultimately ‘‘ precluded from using an argument 
which turns out to be a very sound one and which had 
great weight with him." 


Perhaps no more difficult and perplexing duty falls to 
the lot of a railroad manager than ‘the choice and man- 
agement of agents.” The word agents is of course used 
in a very general sense, and notin the restricted one in 
which it is ordinarily employed to designate a special 
class of persons on railroads in this country. Generally 
the importance of bestowing much labor in making such 
choice does not appear until it assumes a sort of peniten- 
tial character of regret for the shortcomings of those for 
whom the appointer is responsible; or, in the language 
which is ready-made before us, ‘‘ you have to choose per- 
sons for whose faults you are to be punished.” In doing 
this, the writer calls attention to a principle which he has 
insisted upon in other places before—that is, that what a 
man knows is no certain criterion of the manner in which 
he will perform a particular service. Hence the value of any 
opportunity, however slight, of observing his conduct in 
matters similar to those for which you want him. This 
principle, we are inclined to believe, has been carried too 
far in this country; or, rather, ‘‘what a person knows” has 
been regarded too little rather than too much, and in very 
many cases we feel certain that the fact that a person 
knows a great deal that is worth knowing, or, in other 
words, is liberally educated, is regarded as sufficient rea- 
son for not selecting or employing him in railroad service. 
These college-bred fellows, with glib tongues and ready 
pens, are too apt to be regarded as dangerous subordinates 
on railroads, although they may be efficient in every other 
way in the performance of their duties. It is surprising to see 
how quickly ignorance takes alarm and bands together in 
self-defence, and how suspicious it is of knowledge. Now, 
what our writer says is quite true, that what a man knows 
is not a certain criterion of what he will perform; but it is 
also true that knowledge is an important element in a per- 
son’s capacity for doing, and that to be without it implies 
inability to do what is much worth doing. 

‘« The best agents are, in general, to be found among 
those persons who have a strong sense of responsibility, 
Under this feeling a man will be likely to grudge no pains; 
he will pay attention to minute things; and, what is of 
much importance, he will prefer being considered ever so stu- 
pid, rather than pretend to understand his orders before he does 
so.” 


It may appear that this is elevating stupidity to the rank 
of a virtue, but it must be observed that being stupid and 
being willing to appear stupid rather than to be ignorant 
of duty are two very different things; the latter being in 
reality a virtue. It is very common for a subordinate to 
pretend that he understands, rather than to ‘ appear stu- 
pid,” often with very disastrous results. The common 
practice of obliging train-men to answer back how they 
understand directions given them for running trains is in- 
tended to guard against such misapprehension. A wil- 
lingness to appear stupid is therefore only another name for 
a regard for duty higher than the value which 
is placed on the ,good opinions of others. 
This virtuous willingness to appear stupid implies, how- 
ever, @ corresponding duty on the part of the superior, 
which is thus stated : ‘You should behave to your subor- 
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afraid to be frank with you.” Nearly every railroad em. 
ploye knows the irascible sort of superior, who flies into g 
passion on the slightest pretext, and whose delight it 
seems to be to inspire abject fear in all who are unforty. 
nate enough to be placed in his power, and who appears to 
aim at making his subordinates unwilling to appear stupid, 

There is, however, another and perhaps stronger reason 
for dealing with subordinate agents so that they may not 
be afraid to be trank with their superior. It is that “they 
should be able to comment freely upon your directions, 
and may thus become your best counsellors. For thoge 
who are intrusted with the execution of any work are 
likely to see things which have been overlooked by the 
person who designed it, however sagacious he may be,” 
How many persons who have designed machinery or 
buildings have had cause to regret bitterly that they did 
not take the advice or have the comments and criticism of 
their subordinates before they became hopelessly involved 
in difficulties which ‘‘ those intrusted with the execution 
of work” would have perceived at once? Few new time. 
tables which are made up would not be improved if freely 
discussed by the conductors and locomotive runners whe 
must be governed by them. 

The following choice bits of wisdom may be laid to 
heart by many who have the charge of agenfs with much 
advantage to both: 


**You must not interfere ea apelhe, your agents, as it 
gives them the habit of leaning too much on you.” 

‘Tt should be your aim to create a standard as to the way in 
which things ought to be done, not to do them all yourself, 

** The limits which you ay | down for the guidance of agents 
should be precise. Within hose limits you should allow them 
a large discretionary power.” 

**If you are in haste to blame your representative, your cap- 
tiousness may throw a = burden upon him unnecessarily, 
It is not the success of the undertaking only that he will thence- 
forward be intent upon; he will be anxious that each step 
should be done exactly after your fancy, And this may em. 
eens him, render him indecisive, and lead to his failing alto- 
gether.” 


“The surest way to make agents do their work is to show 
them that their efforts are appreciated with nicety.” 


It sometimes seems extraordinary that the latter motive 
has not been employed toa larger extent in the manage. 
ment of great enterprises such as railroads have grown to 
be. Generally we have found that there prevails among 
railroad employes a craving for the approbation of their 
superior officers. In the insatiable thirst for money, and 
the inordinate over-valuation of it, which our nineteenth 
century civilization has developed, we have forgotten how 
much honors are prized even in this mercenary age. 
Honors conferred in recognition of courageous deeds, faith- 
ful service, or incorruptible integrity, might, it is believed, 
be made one of the most powerful means of securing the 
very best service, and that feeling of allegiance or fealty 
which every superior, whether the mistress of a household, 
a superintendent of a railroad or a general of an army 
should aim to cultivate. 

‘‘Councils and commissions” seem likely hereafter to 
play a very important part in the management of railroads. 
The ‘‘ railroad wars” which occur so frequently must either 
give way to wiser and more civilized methods, 
controlled either by voluntary co-operation or by the 
authority of government, or else they will simply result in 
ruin to the railroads which engage in them. There seems 
no inclination at present, nor does it seem possible with 
our system of government, to resort to government con- 
trol, so that immediate relief from such hostile relations 
must be looked for only from some sort of voluntary co- 
operation. The following quotation from Bacon’s Essay 
on “Dispatch” is all that we have room to copy from what 
our author says on ‘‘Councils and Commissions :” ‘There 
be three parts of business: the preparation; the debate, or 
examination; and the perfection; whereof, if you look for 
dispatch, let the middle only be the work of many, andthe 
first and last the work of few.” Or, to state this in the 
language of Sir Arthur Helps, ‘It should be the business 
of some one, either in the council or subordinate to it, to 
bring the matter forward in a distinct and definite shape. 
Otherwise there will be a wilderness of things said before 
you arrive at any legitimate point of discussion.” 

Perhaps at the present time no service of more immedi- 
ate value to railroad companies could be done than to 
devise some wise and efficient system for conducting com- 
missions and conferences which are held to arrange dis- 
puted points amicably. At any rate the study of what 
might be called railroad jurisprudence seems likely to at- 
tract, and certainly deserves, more attention than it has 
thus far received. 














Traffic for April and for Four Months. 


After so severe a shock to the national industries a8 that 
which they suffered in 1873, and from which they still 
suffer seriously, every movement which gives any clue to 
the course of business should bs watched carefully. The 
resumption of many manufacturing and some other indus- 
tries depends upon the probability of an increased demand 
for their productions, and this demand itself can be fore 
seen (if at all) only through a study of the course of the 
other leading industries which are still active, chiefly 
those which afford a surplus of products for export 
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To make anything like an effective exhibit of the effect 
of the movement of these prodacts on general business, we 
need to know their prices as well as the quantities market- 
ed. The latter, however, by themselves afford an index 
to many of the most important branches of railroad traffic. 

The staples whose movement is reported below form 
but a fraction of the entire traffic, and an insignificant 
one on not a few railroads. They are, however, all im- 
portant, they include the chief exports of the country, 
and at all events they are the only ones important to the 
whole country for which statistics are obtainable promptly 
and regularly. 

The following table shows the movement of the staples 
named during the month of April, for two years : 


1876. 1875. Inc,or Dec. P.c, 
Northwestern grain re- ‘ 
ages, DUBR. cocccccece 9,027,207 8,719,904 Inc.. 307,213 3.5 
Northwestern grai ip- 


ns 
ments, bush...... -+e++10,140,859 5,069,806 Inc..5,070,963 100.0 
eeeeccccoccosccepes 8,510,394 6,822,975 Inc..1,687,419 24.7 
ov 


e- 

ment, tomS........++00. 1,745,156 988,674 Inc.. 756,482 76.4 
Petroleum export, 96 ary 701 16,130,939 mete ra 796, 238 11.1 
Cotton receip' «++ 157,678 "194,115 33, 503 27.0 
Cotton exports, halen... «+ 222,004 173,313 ed 49,591 28.6 


Here, with the exception of petroleum, we have an in- 
crease in every staple, and a very large increase in most. 
Northwestern grain shipments have doubled; grain re- 
ceipts at Atlantic ports have increased by a quarter; cot- 
ton receipts and exports are both more than a quarter 
greater than last year. Anthracite coal, in which there 
appears an increase of three-fourths in the movement, has 
been, notwithstanding, in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
the comparison being with a season when work 
was almost wholly suspended in the most im- 
portant mining districts. The petroleum exports, 
though smaller, were yet large. Generally these figures 
would indicate a heavy traffic. We know that the grain 
movement was stimulated by the unprofitably low rates at 
which grain was carried ; but, however caused, the fact 
remains that the business was large. 

This is the traffic of a single month--the month next 
preceding the opening of lake and canal navigation. If 
we begin with the year we will get a view of a period less 
disturbed by temporary fluctuations. 

For the four months ending with April the traffic in 
these staple for the two years is represented as follows : 

1876. 1875. Increase. P. c. 
cccvevedeccrcsceoeee oe 38,305,049 34,252,426 4,052,643 11.8 


grain ship- 
ments, bush........06 seers 27,461,337 16,613,822 10,847,515 65.3 
Atlantic = receipts, bush.36, 128, 277 = =29,680,252 6,448,025 21.7 


Antbraci coal movement, 

BPRB sc oc ccnnccccness.cooeese 3,965,555 3,273,300 692,255 21.1 
Petroleum exports, gallons. 65, 008,946 54,291,540 10, 111, 406 19.7 
Cotton receipts, bales........ 1,574,668 1,209,970 364,698 30.1 
Cotton exports, bales........ 1,552,946 1,221,385 331,561 27.1 


Here we have increases everywhere, and all of them 
large. The petroleum exports, which, for the month, show 
a decrease, for the four months show an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. Compared with 1875, there certainly has 
been a great increase in the transportation of these great 
staples. 

But 1875 was a very bad year. Not only was business 
dull, but for three months the railroads found a special 
obstruction to their business in the severe weather. That 
a road did much better in the Winter months of 1876 than 
in the corresponding period of 1875 is no indication that it 
was doing well. It is therefore especially encouraging to 
see that the comparison which was so favorable for the 
Winter months continues to be so for April. 

‘the percentages of the whole four months’ traffic in 
each staple carried in April for the two years were : 


1875. 
25 
80% 


30 
30 
10% 
14% 
Thus, except in grain receipts and petroleum, the pro- 
portion of business done in April is maintained or in- 
creased, as well as the absolute amount. 
As the comparison is with a year of depression, one will 
do well to look back a little further. In grain we find that 
the receipts at Northwestern markets were less than in 
1874 (when they were the largest ever known) by about 
one-sixth, but greater than in 1873 by nearly 12 per cent. ; 
the shipments from these markets were greater 
than in 1874 even by nearly 10 per cent., and 66 per 
cent. more than in 1873; the Atlantic receipts were 
nearly one-eighth greater than in 1874, and 90 per cent. 
greater than in 1873. The anthracite movement is lighter. 
The petroleum movement is 10 per cent. greater than in 
1874, 18 per cent. greater than in 1873, and nearly twice 
48 great as in 1872. The cotton movement is the largest 
ever known. 
Thus, anthracite coal alone, of all these staples, shows 
& decrease in the quantities marketed. In the others, 
there is not only an increase in comparison with other 
years since the panic, but an increase over the best results 
of previous years—a business absolutely large, indicating 
Progress in production and in consumption. 
Some comparisons of prices presented below will give 
Some idea of the income received from the production, on 
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cent. lower; coal is, on the average of qualities, a little| This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 

lower; crude petroleum is 40 per cent. and refined 12 per | laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

cent. higher; cotton is 28 per cent. cheaper. At the cur-| Cincinnati, Wabash & Western.—Extended from Alexandria, 

rent price, the cotton marketed this year has brought in | !nd., south to Anderson, 11 miles. 

about the same as the much smaller quantity marketed Anderson, Lebanon & St. Louis.—Extended west 8 miles to 

% i Noblesville, Ind. 

lat years the poedieem smote —_— boy oo Wyandotte, Kansas City & Northwestern,—Extended from 
2 Sp oe my ae P Buckner Hill, Mo., east to Wellington, 11 miles. It is of 3-fect 

20 per cent. more; the wheat, considerably less (the aver- 


gauge. 
age rate has been lower and the exports smaller); the corn| ‘This is g total of 30 miles of new railroad, making 485 mils 


.| marketed probably a little more (larger shipments and completed in the United States in 1876, against 229 miles re- 


lower prices). The increases and decreases may not bal-| ported for the same period in 1875, 128 in 1874, and 738 in 
ance each other, but there cannot have been any very great | 1873. 

difference in the income from these staples in the two 
years, the first of which was certainly dull throughout. Technical Gonventions. 

However, there has been a general reduction in the prices} The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its annual 
of manufactured articles, imported and other, so that the | meeting in New York, Wednesday, June 14, 

same income as last year is equivalent to greater wealth, | The annual convention of the American Society of Civil En- 
as the receipts have greater purchasing power. gineers will be held in Philadelphia, June 13. 




















The Low East-Bound Rates. Erratum. 


In the letter of Mr. Charles Bender, published in our last 
We trace further the results of the reduced rates on east- | number (page 203), a misprint occurs in the last sentence of 
bound freight by a comparison of the movement by lake and | the third paragraph. It should read: ‘ Wholo girders of exe- 
rail from the Northwestern lake ports for the last week of | cution like that relied on in practice have never beeu tested.” 
April and the first week of May. The ber of bushels | In the letter as printed ‘‘made” is given instead of “tested.” 
shipped from these ports was: eaeaosms00e EEE 











By rail. By lake. Total s, 
Last week of April... 1876 2,072,946 1,634,541 8,707,487 NEW PUBLICATION 
1876 1,468,048 a ‘sus.get iserane We make the following brief notes of recent publications of 


First week of May.... } 1818 1,075,243 1,465,019 2,540,262 | interest to railroad men, some of which may be reviewed at 
The Straits of Mackinaw were not open until near the close | greater length hereafter : 
of the last week of April both years, but the Chicago grain Longmans, of London, and D, Appleton & Co., of New You!, 
fleets usually sail a few days before the opening. Moreover, | have published in the series of “Text Books of Science» 
navigation was clear for some time previously between Detroit, | issued by the former firm a volume of 300 16mo pages, by John 
Toledo and Cleveland and Erie, where considerable grain was | Wolfe Barry, a well known English engineer, entitled “ Rail- 
carried before the Straits were open. We see that in the | way Appliances: a description of details of railway construc- 
earlier week 56 per cent, and in the later one 48 per cent. of | tion subsequent to the completion of the earthworks and st:uc- 
the grain shipments were by rail this year, against 87 per cent. | tures, including a short notice of railway rolling stock.” The 
and 42 per cent. last year. It is noticable that the increase in | chapters are: “Acts of Parliament and Other Regulations 
shipments as compared with last year is very large by | Affecting Railways ;” “ Permanent Way ;” “Points and Cross- 
lake as well as by rail. The total movement is enormous, as is}ings;” “Signals ;” “the Block System ;” “Stations;’ and 
apt to be the case when navigation opens, rates are low, hold- | ‘‘ Rolling Stock.” The series is described as “adapted for 
ers want money, and the demand is fair. The stocks inthe|the use of artisans and students in public and science 
Northwest are said to be becoming much reduced, however, | schools.” The work in question is simple, of course elemen- 
and there is no expectation that this extraordinary activity in| tary, and doubtless more satisfactory to an American than to 
shipments will continue, though there is yet a great deal of | an English railroad man; as it tells the latter little that is not 
grain to come forward. Rates by rail seem to have continued | familiar to him; while the former may get from it with little 
as they were the previous week, at 20 cents per hundred for | trouble an idea of many of the features that distinguish Eng- 
grain from Chicago to New York, though there is talk of con- | lish from American railroad practice. The book costs $1.50. 
tracts at 15 cents. To Boston for 25 cents is quoted as the rate, | ——Gen. Q. A. Gilmore, perhaps the best known American au- 
and 18 cents to Philadelphia, and 17% to Baltimore. The New | thority on cements, stones, etc., has written and Van Nostrand 
York rate is so low that it is very difficult to make a difference | has published a 12mo volume of 258 pages on ‘Roads, Sticets 
which will divert grain to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and Pavements,” on which subject a good book (and good prac- 
The effect on the rates by the water route has been serious. | tice) has been very much needed in this country.——Months 
By lake from Chicago to Buffalo 3% cents for corn and 8% for | ago we should have noted the publication, by Van Nustrand, 
corn were the common figures until this week, the opening|of a work on “European Light-House Systems,” 
rate having been about 444; but Tuesday the rate on wheat to}a report of a tour of inspection made in 1873, 
Buffalo was reported at 2% cents, which is, we think, the low-| by Maj. George H. Elliott, of the Corps of Engineers, 
est figure reached in midsummer last year. On the Erie Canal | who is Engincer-Secretary of the Light-House Board, It is 
the rate fell quickly from the opening figure of 8 cents to 7} an octavo of 284 pages, with 51 full-page lithographic plates 
cents, and Tuesday was reported as 6% cents for wheat, 5% | and 31 wood cuts in the text. The price is $5.——No, 22 of tie 
to 6 cents for corn, and 4 cents for oats. Last year it was| “Science Series” of the same publisher is Mr. John B, Mc- 
claimed that the boatmen did not make wages, and with the | Master’s paper on “ High Masonry Dams.”—Those curious to 
present lower rates they must be doing very badly indeed. learn some of the details of railroad transportation in Le'gium 
These reductions in the water rates show that, however un-| may be glad to hear of a book on the subject (Traite des 
profitable the trade may be, the vessels are not going to tie up| Transports par Chemins de Fer en Belgique), recently 
yet on account of any rail competition. Aside from transfer | published in Brussels, The book is largely devoted to 
expenses, the water carriage from Chicago to New York costs} the legal obligations of carriers, tariffs, etc., and has 
but 9 cents a bushel for wheat, or at the rate of 15 cents per| hardly anything on the technical side of railroads—en- 
hundred. The common 20 cent rail rate is but 0.44 cent| gineering, operation, etc.——Baron von Weber has issued 
per ton per mile, At this rate, even allowing|another of his popular pamphlets on _ railroad 
a quarter of a load back at a rate 50 per cent. higher (and the questions, entitled, ‘‘ Obtaining Safety in the Working of Rail- 
load cannot be got in these days), a trainof 25 cars fully | roads” (Die Praxis der Sicherung des Eisenbahnbetriebs), a 
loaded going east would earn in the round trip from Chicago | glance at which shows it to be an extremely suggestive work. 
to New York and retu n only 75% cents per mile. But as the | It is to be followed by a thorough treatise on the same subject, 
additional trains demanded ‘for the east-bound freight attracted | for which some material was collected in this country last sum- 
by the low rates do not adda ton to the west-bound traffic, | mer.——Mr. Edward Vernon, now the Superintendent of the 
which there would be a surplus of car room for without these | Bureau of Transportation of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchango, 
trains, they should not be credited with any of the west-bound | has made a report, which the Exchange has published in a 
receipts. Excluding these, we have a receipt of 55 cents per| pamphlet of 95 pages, containing much valuable material, 
train mile by the shortest route, and of less than 52 cents by | which we hope to consider hereafter.——Mr, Howard Floming 
the longest. The average expense per train mile on the New | has published a second edition of his little book, “ Narrow- 
York Central for the last year reported was $1.33; on the Erie, | Gauge Railways in America,” enlarged from seventy-nine to 
$1.40; on the Lake Shore, $1.21. one hundred and one pages, forty-four of which are cov- 
Probably one result ot the low rates is that the railroads have | ered by a sort of directory of narrow-gauge railroad 
carried a great quantity of grain which under any other cir-| companies. Unfortunately, the company reports give no in- 
cumstances they would not have carried at all, as the lake | formation as to to the cost of doing a given amount of work. 
vessels would have got it. As there was a great stock of cars | The price, bound, is $1.50. 
with nothing to do, the companies were not so loath to net A great contrast to the last-named book in the completeness 
them moving, even at inadequate rates. of the facts collected and the thoroughness of the discus- 
One obvious effect of these rates is that the difference be- | sion is Baron von Weber's “The Practice of the Constraction 
tween New York and Chicago prices is probably less than ever | and Working of Secondary Railroads, Carrying both Freight 
before. The quotations for No.2 Chicago spring wheat re-| and Passengers, with Standard and Narrow Gauge,” and his 
ported last Tuesday were $1.06% cents in Chicago and $1.21, | little popular pamphlets, “Standard Gauge and Narrow Gauge,” 
to $1.22 in New York. and “ New Paths of Industry ” (all in German) ; but it is true 
It has been suggested that the great activity in grain move- | that Mr. Fleming could not have obtained so complete an ar- 
ment would soon come to an end for want of grain to carry.| ray of facts concermng American light railroads as Weber 
Reports from Chicago for last week show that the shipments | gathered from the experience of the European roads. A pa- 





the whole large, discussed above. 





from that port were greater (by about 5 per cent.) than during | per—apparently an address or lecture—by Prof. Gustave 
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“— 





Cohn, of Zurich, on an ‘Academical Education for the 
Higher Branches of Railroad Management,” published in the 
Swiss railroad journal Die Hisenbahn, is a most suggestive ut- 
terance on a subject which scarcely any one seems to think 
about in this country. It is the commercial and administra- 
tive side of railroad management with which Professor Cohn 
deals especially: the technical side he thinks tolerably pro- 
vided for in some existing courses of study, but not united 
with that culture which is needed to strengthen a man to treat 
most successfully the great economical, commercial and 
administrative problems with which railroad managers have 
to deal.——Die Hisenbahn (The Railroad), by the way, is an 
extremely neat, bright and interesting journal. It is 
printed partly in French and partly in German, but 
mostly in German.——As indicative of the extent of 
German railroad literature, it may be noted that a 
catalogue recently published, intended to form a complete list 
‘of German technical publications that appeared during the 
five years ending with 1874, has the titles of one huf&tdred and 
sixty different railroad books, besides seven railroad journals. 
——As we write we receive the fourth of Baron von Weber's 
popular railroad pamphlets: ‘Private, State and Imperial] Rail- 
roads” (Privat-, Staats- und Reichs-Bahnen), which of course 
discusses the great question now pending in Germany, and 
which Weber, as the furmer manager of the Saxon State rail- 
roads, and with his thirty years’ active experience in leading 
positions on railroads of different classes, and more than all by 
his clear-headedness and broad views, is well qualified to dis- 
cuss, 
—_—— 


MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Regort of the Ninth Annual Convention. 
[Continued from Page 217.) 

boiler by returning the surplus water to the tank from the 
pee t d h an ent pipe having a cock which can 
be opened wholly or lly, at pleasure. It is evident that 
the effect of returning the heated feed-water to the tank must 
be to heat the water in the and peshene interfere with 
the wor! of the injector, and also blister the paint on the 
tank. To determine these questions, the following experi- 
ments were made : 

With a steam pressure of 120 lbs, in the boiler, the injector 
was started and the regulator attachment was opened so as to 
roturn nearly all the feed-water to the tank instead of 
forcing it into the boiler. The injector continued workin 
for 2 hours and 35 minutes, Seg ee time only 257.75 gal- 
lons were injected into the boiler, being an average of 1.66 gal- 
lons per minute. The injector was worked the whole time to 
its cn . At the expiration of the 2 hours and 35 
minutes the ~ ye working, and the water in the 
tank was heated to the following temperatures: ‘ 

Water drawn from front end of on left side (the injector 
being on oppeae side), 124 degrees; water at man-hole for fill- 
ing tank, 180 degrees; water drawn from the hose through 
which injector was su) 120 8. The steam pressure 
was maintained at 120 lbs. during the 2 hours and 35 minutes. 
After testing the temperature of the water in the tank, as 
described, the injector was started again and the temperature 
of the feed-water after a the injector was meas- 
ured and found to be 180 degrees. e boiler pressure had in 
the meantime decreased to 105 Ibs, per square inch, and the 
tomperature of the water in the tank was from 120 to 180 de- 
grees, as previously stated. The injector was allowed to work 
uatil the water in the tank was heated to 140 degrees at the man- 
hole, when it was shut off, as the varnish began to soften a little. 
Efforts were then made to start egghead again but proved 
unsuccessful for 20 minutes. At the of that time it started 
and worked, although the temperature of the water in the tank 
was found to be os billows : ater drawn from front end of 
tank, left side, 132 de ; water at manhole of tank, 138 de- 
grees; water drawn the hose through which the injector 
was supplied, 130 degrees. The injector was shut off while 
these temperatures were obtained, after which it was again 
started, but the stream broke in three or four minutes, no 
doubt because the water in the tank was too hot. The pres- 
sure in the boiler was 110 Ibs. per square inch, The tempera- 
ture of the air in the building where the experiments were 
made, ranged from 55 to 60 degrees. This ended the experi- 
ments with the injector. 

Your committee do not understand that it is within their 

rovince to offer any opinions as to the relative values of dif- 
ferent kinds of injectors, The ire, however, to call your 
attent.on 10 a few conclusions based on these experiments : 

1. A good injector poorest attached is as reliable as a ‘teen 4 
for feeding a locomotive boiler, provided the water in the t 
is not heated to more than 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2. A small saving in fuel is effected by using an injector, the 
boiler pressure is steadier, and the boiler is subjected to fewer 


; in temperature. 
ber t pom will feed only when the engine is moving, but an 
injector feed the boiler when the engine is in motion, or at 


rest. 

Your committee also desire to state that, in their opinion, of- 
torts should be made to cons an injector which can be reg- 
ulated from full feed to one-tenth full feed without the regu- 
lator attachment herein described ; it should also work well at 
an eleyation of not less than four feet above the level of the 
water in the tank, and ed ina convenient posi- 
tion on the engine. Itis possible thatin a warm climate or 
under a hot sun the return of the surplus feed-water to the 
tank may heat the water in the tank to 120 or 130 degrees in 
much less time than 2 hours and 35 minutes, which was the 
time required when the atmosphere was from 55 to 60 degrees. 
On aoe pons an committee cannot give any information 

‘ounded on 
' This is the fa 8 objection your committee can see to the 

jan of reducing the amount of water injected into the boiler 
by returning the surplus feed-water to the tank. 
mittee desire to return their thanks to Mr. 8. J. 

tendent of Machinery of the Illinois Central 

y, for his kindness in affording the Chairman 

of your committee every possible facility for conducting these 
caper 


s one of the members of this committee has not been heard 
from, although the Chairman has written to him three times, 
his name is net appended to this report. 


. T. Tuevmny, Tilinois Central Railroad, 
G. W. Cusnina, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 


Committee. 

In the discussion which followed : 

Mr. Robinson inquired at what point in the boiler the water 
was admitted, 

Mr. Hayes replied that it was in the usual locality, that is, at 
the front end of the boiler. 

Mr. ee = whether the pipe was not more exposed 
if attac in fron 
’ Mr. Hayes said there would be less liability to freeze up if 
the check valve was attached behind. 


. Your com 
Hayes, Su 
Railroad Com 


Mr. Fry said that on several roads in this country the checks 
are attached at the fire-box end. This is the case in some en- 
gines on the Erie and the Northern Central roads. No injurious 
effect was there experienced from the admission of feed-water 
at that point. 

Mr. Wells said the check was attached at the back end 
merely for convenience, 3 

Mr. Wells, of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, said 
that many years ago builders attached the check valves at the 
side of the fire-box, but it was found that a heavy scale soon 
formed on the plate opposite the check. He thought that 
effect would always take place, and that the time would be 
prociphinten when the feed-water first became heated. He 

‘ound a good deal of trouble when injectors were first intro- 
duced, from the accumulation of lime on the injector nozzles; 
was obliged to take them out frequently and clean them, and 
the use of injectors was abandoned for that reason. s 

. Woodcock said that some years ago their road received 
four engines from Baldwin, and it was found best to change 
the injector checks from the furnace to the front end of the 
boiler. He thought it was best to deliver it in front. 

Mr. Lewis considered that it would be desirable to place the 
check in a position in which the scale could be removed 
through a hand-hole plate. 

Mr. Hudson said there were other objections to introduc- 
ing water at the fire-box than the formation of scale. The 
temperature at the fire-box is high, whereas at the tront end of 
tubes it is much lower. It is said that nearly all the water 
pa pry by the tubes occurs in the first few inches of the 
first foot of their length. The front ends of the tubes being 
comparatively cool, they would communicate very little heat 
to hot water, whereas if they are in contact with cold water, 
much of their heat, which would otherwise escape up the 
mene would be transmitted to the cold water. 

Mr, Forney asked whether the fact that nearly all the eva 
oration of water by the tubes occurred at the first foot of the 
length had been clearly proved by experiment. The assertion 
had frequently been made, but he had never been able to find 
the authority on which it rested. 

Mr. Hudson replied that he thought that a little pamphlet 
a te C. Wye Williams contained an account of experiments 
which showed that such was the fact. 

Mr. Forney said that the experiments made and reported by 
Mr. Williams, as he remembered them, were made without a 
forced blast such as is used in locomotives. He thought that 
in a boiler in which the draft was urged with the violence that 
existed in locomotive boilers, the results of the experiments 
would be very different, 

Mr. Lewis had used a small Cope & Maxwell pum 
some of his locomotive boilers, and bad never foun 
jurious effects from admitting the water at the fire-box. 

Mr. Fry suggested that if . Lewis was correct, it may be 
that it is desirable, owing to defective circulation, to admit the 
water at the hottest part of the boiler. 

Mr. Hudson had known of engines in which the water was 
admitted at the fire-box, and it caused the tubes to leak. The 
check was then placed at the front end of the boiler, and no 
further difficulty was experienced. Cold water carried off the 
heat too fast, and caused sudden contractions of the parts pre- 
viously heated to a very high temperature. 

Mr. Robinson said that in the old country he had known of 
qngines built by Sharpe, Stuart & Co., in which the water was 
delivered into the water-leg of the fire-box, without any inju- 
rious effects, whereas the water spaces were rapidly filled with 
scale and dirt when the water was admitted at the hront end, 
Mr. Sedgley had applied injectors to some engines and had 
found them very efficient. e was notable to give figures, 
but the men who run the engines thought they were saving 
fuel by their use. 

Mr, Clark, of the Northern Railroad of Canada, stated that 
the water on their road was bad. The boilers were supplied 
with pumps. He used auxilliary injectors on the back end and 
introduced the water at the fire-box. 

Mr. Eddy said that 25 years ago he had worked pumps with 
eccentrics, and introduced the water at the bac ee of the 
fire-box and found considerable trouble from leaky tubes and 
broken stays. He changed the point of admission and had no 
further trouble, 

Mr, Clark said the injectors used on his road were merely 
auxiliary, and there was no trouble admitting the feed at the 
back end. 

Mr. Hudson said that injectors on engines sent to Cuba soon 
filled with lime and sediment. Injectors had advantages in 
feeding while standing. One difficulty he apprehended was 
that locomotive runners fed the boilers spasmedically, whereas 
a more regular feed would do better. 
Mr. Fry inquired what the difference was in the temperature 
at various points in the boiler. 

Mr, Forney moved that Mr. Fry be requested to find out and 
report at the next meeting. 

r. Hayes had tried the temperature in the smoke-box of an 
engine on the Bultimore & Ohio Railroad some years ago, and 
found the maximum was about 800 degrees. 

In the afternoon the report on boiler construction was read. 
It was ad very lengthy document, about 80 pages, and occupied 
about four hours in the reading. The meeting adjourned soon 
after the reading of this report. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Guif.—At_ the annual meeting 
in Rosedale, Kan., May 3, the following directors were chosen: 
Sidney Bartlett, John A. Burnham, F. Gordon Dexter, J. N. A. 
Griswold, Ira Harris, W. A. Harris, H. H. Hunnewell, B, P. 
McDonald, Charles Merriam, Nathaniel Thayer, Wm. F. Weld. 

Deiroit & Bay City.—At the annual meeting in Detroit, Ma 
10, the following directors were chosen: M. W. Taylor, G. F. 
Talman, J. J. Astor, Benj. Duneing a Cartwright, James 
F. Joy, ©. C. Fitzhugh, Townsend North, C. K. Carpenter. 

Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting in 
Topeka, Kan., May 12, the following directors were chosen: 
Daniel 8. Gilmore, Emporia, Kan.; ©. K. Holliday, D. I 
Lakin, Topeka, Kan.; George Opdyke, New York; I. T. Burr, 
B. P. Cheney, Joseph Nickerson, Thomas Nickerson, F. H. 
Peabody, C. W. Pierce, Alden Speare, Ginery Twichell, G. B. 
Wilbur, Boston. The board elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Nickerson, Boston; Vice-President, F. H. Pea- 
body, Boston; etree and Treasurer, Edward Wilder, To- 
peka, Kan.; Assistant " ‘reasurer, G. R. Goodin, Boston. 

Black River & Morristown.—At the annual meeting in Red- 
wood, N. Y., recently, D. Bearup was chosen President and A. 
A. Holmes, Secretary. The road is leased to the Utica & 
Black River Company. 

Schenectady Locomotive Works.—Mr, Swift, now Superintend- 
ent of the Dickson Manufacturing Company, has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the Schenectady Locomotive Works, in 
cue - Mr, Walter McQueen, resigned, and will take charge 

une 1. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal.—The board has re-elected the old 





officers, as follows: President, Thomas Dickson, Scranton, Pa.; 
General Manager, Coe F. Young, Honesdale, Pa.; Secretary, 
G. 8. Haight, New York; Treasurer, J.C. Hartt, New York. 


Canada Southern.—Mr. M. D. Woodford, late of the Michi- 


i 


n Central, has been appointed Division Superintendent of 

e lines west of the Detroit River, with office at Toledo, 0, 

Panama.—Mr. Brandon Mozley, late Division Suderintend- 
ent on the Canada Southern, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of the Panama Railroad. 

St. Paul & Dakota.—The officers of this new company are ag 
follows: President, H. E. Thompson; General Manager, J. W, 
Bishop; Secretary, George A. Hamilton. 

Pensacola & Perdido.—At the annual meeting in Pensacola, 
Fla., May 4, the apenas directors were chosen: B. F. Sim. 
mons, O. H. Queal, A. E. Maxwell, F. C. Brent, A. Ferguson, 
Mr. B, F. Simmons is President. 

Grand Trunk, of Canada.—At the half-yearly general meet- 
ing in London, ages, April 29, Sir James Ramsden, Mr, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, M. P., Grosvenor Hodgkinson ani 
Capt. Tyler were re-elected directors by a unanimous vote. 

New York & Oswego Midland.—Mr. J. F. Mackie, Genera] 
Superintendent, having resigned, the office is abolished and 
the division superintendents will report directly to Mr. J, G. 
Stevens, Receiver and General Manager. Mr. C. W. Tampper 
is continued as Superintendent of the Northern Division, and 
Mr. T. P. Purdy, formerly of the Montclair road, is appointed 
Superintendent of the Southern Division. 

Windsor & Forest Line.—At the annual meeting recently the 
following directors were chosen: J. H. Dickey, Acworth, N, 
H.; Hosea W. Parker, R. W. Love, Claremont, N. H.; Mark N, 
Spaulding, Hancock, N. H.; Hiram Parker, Lempster, N. H.; 
James Burnap, James Q. Jones, Marlow, N. H.; Virgil CO. Gil- 
man, Josiah G. Graves, Theodore H. Wood, Nashua, N. H; 
Christopher Robb, Stoddard, N.H. Mr. Otis F. R. Waite, of 
Claremont, N. H., was chosen Clerk. 


Guf, Western Texas & Pacific.—Oapt. Henry Sheppard has 
been chosen President, Superintendent and Chief Engineer, in 
pene of Mr. Richard J. Evans, resigned, Captain Daeoeeel 
_ been agent for the Morgan steamship line} at Indianola, 

exas, 


New York & Harlem.—At the annual meeting in New York, 
May 16, the old board was re-elected, as follows: Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Ww. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Wm. 
C. Wetmore, Augustus Schell, A. B. Bayles, James H. Banker, 
John B. Dutcher, Joseph Harker, Robert J. Niven, Cornelius 
M. Meserole, Chauncey M. Depew, Wm. H. Leonard. 

Pittsburgh & Northwestern.—At a meeting of the board held 
May 12, Mesars. J. Pearce, J. D. Lytleand H. Wells presented 
their resignations, and Hugh Fleming, Reuben Miller and J, J, 
Gillespy were chosen directors in their stead. Some more 
changes will be made soon. 

Greenville, Oolumbus & Birmingham.—Col. E. Pratt Buell is 
now General Manager of this company, whose headquarters 
are, for the present, at Winona, Carroll County, Miss. 


Cairo & Vincennes.—Mr. Charles Sawyer has been appointed 
General Freight and Ticket Agent. He was-formerly connected 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, 


Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph.—The new board has elected 
the following officers: omas T. Eckert, President; W, J. 
Syms, First Vice-President; Albert B. Chandler, Second Vice- 
President and Secretary; Alfred Nelson, Treasurer, 

Ashuelot.—At the annual meeting in Keene, N. H., May 9, the 
following directors were chosen: Alfred T. Colony, Her 
Colony, John E. Colony, Samuel W. Hale, Elisha F. Lane, F. F, 
Lane, George F. Lane. 

Montclair & Greenwood Lake.—Mr. W. E. Dorwin has been 
appointed Superintendent, with office in Jersey City, N.J. He 
was at one time Assistant Superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria 
& Warsaw. 

Manchester & Keene.—Mr. B. F. George, of Nashua, N. H., 
has been appointed Chief Engineer, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. W. Beckwith. General 
Superintendent of Track and Bridges, has been placed in charge 
of the Building Department also. That department has been 
heretofore under the supervision of Mr. W. W, Wilcox, Superm- 
tendent of the Car Department. 


Cheshire.—At the annual meeting in Keene, N. H., May 10, 
the following directors were chosen: John Henry Elliott, 
Samuel Gould, John B. Meer, E, Murdock, Jr., Wm. A. Russell 
Edward C. Thayer, George F. Williams. The board re-electe 
E. Murdock, Jr., President. 

Seima, Marion & Memphis.—The United States Circuit Court 
has appointed A. A. Coleman Receiver. 

Fort Scott, Winfield & Western.—The first board of directors 
is as follows: J.B, Lyon, M. L. Robinson, Winfield, Kan.; E. 
8. Cummings, D. H. Haines, E:k Falls, Kan.; I. Hudson, 0. 8. 
Small, Fredonia, Kan.; J. Bowsher, Homer Reed, George M. 
Shelly, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lake Brie, Evansville & Southwestern.—At the annua] meet- 
ing in Evansville, Ind., May 11, the following directors were 
chosen: Samuel Bayard, George L. Dixon, Thomas E. Garvin, 
J. B. Hudspeth, R. Pattison, Evansville, Ind.; W. H. H. Dye, 
Troy, 0.; J. N. McBeth, Bellefontaine, O0.; H. B. Henson, Sara- 
toga, N. Y.; George T. M. Davis, N. H. Decker, George H. El- 
lery, T. H. Mason, New York. The board re-vlected George H. 
Ellery, President; R. Pattison, Vice-President and General 
Superintendent ; W. Hart Smith, of New York, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; George C. Weaver, of Evansville, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; John H. Blish, Chief Engineer. 


East Rwer Bridge.—Mr. Charles J. Canda, of New York, has 
been appointed a director in — of F. K. Thurber, resigned. 

Pennsylvania Oompany.—The following general order has 
been issued, bearing date May 12: f 

“Mr. Thomas D. Messler has this day been elected Third 
Vice-President of this company. 

‘He will continue to act as Comptroller, and will discharge 
such other executive duties as the President or board may 
from time te time assign to him. 

** His office will be at Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

Pitisburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The following circular 
bears date May 12: j 

“Mr, Thomas D. Messler has this day been elected Assistant 
to the President of this company. 

“He will continue to act as Comptroller and will discharge 
such other executive duties as the President or board may from 
time to time assign to him. 

“His office will be at Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Central Vermont.—At the annual meeting in St. Albans, Vt-, 
May 17, the following directors were chosen: J. Gregory Smith, 
W. C. Smith, St. Albans, Vt.; Joseph Clark, Milton, Vé.; Jacob 
Esty, Brattleboro, Vt.; Laurence Barnes, Burlington, Vt.: G. 
M. Rice, Worcester, Mass.; J. Q. Hoyt, New York; B. P. 
Cheney, Francis Coxe, Jacob Edwards, James W. Emery, Bos- 
ton. his is the same as the “ Smith board” chosen last year; 
except that Mr. Emery takes the place of Ex-Gov. Page. : 

St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock.—At the annual meeting in 
Steelville, Mo., May 5, the following directors were chosen: As 
L. Crawford, H. A. Crawford, Wm. Brewster, J. M. Orchard, 
W. L. Scott. The board re-elected A. L. Crawford, President; 
W. L. Scott, Vice-President; Wm. Brewster, Secretary a0 
Treasurer; E. L. Foot, Assistant Secretary; J. W. Blancbard, 
General Superintendent; E. B. Sankey, General Freight Agent; 
H. A. Crawford, Purchasing Agent. : 

Oreqon & California.—At a meeting of the board held in 
Portland, Or., last week, the positions of Ben. Holladay and W. 
L. Halsey as directors were declared vacant, for the reason 





that they owned no stock. The board elected H. Villard, 
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President; R. Koehler, Vice-President; A. G. Cunningham, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Kent County.—At the annual meeting in Chestertown, Md., 
May 8, the following directors were chosen: G. B. Bingham, 
Samuel Casey, Frederick Gerker, A. Hurley, R. Nicholson, 
— Shallcross, J. L. Stam. The board elected J. L. Stam 
President. 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—At the annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis, May 11, the following directors were chosen: H. H. 
Huston, Indianapolis; W. H. Barnes, J. N. ‘h, 
Thomas D, Messler, Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh; George B. Rob- 
erts, Thomas A. Scott, Philadelphia. The board rea ted 
D. W. Caldwell General Manager; E. W. McKenna, 
Superintendent; J. A. Perkins, General Freight Agent. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. A. E. Swazey, late Superintendent of the Taunton 
Branch Railroad, died at his residence in Taunton, Mass. 

ril 29, in the 66th year of his age He was Superintendent 
of the road from its eo in 1836 up to the consolidation 
with the New Bedford & Taunton road in 1874, holding his 
office longer than any other railroad superintendent in the 
United States. 

—Mr. Oliver Moses having anrounced his intention of resign- 
ing the position of President of the Knox & Lincoln Railroad 
Company, the roe. A Council of Bath, Me., which city is one of 
the principal stockholders, has requested him to reconsider his 
decision and retain the office. 

—Mr. Walter McQueen will retire from the 

rintendent of the Schenectady Locomotive 
ie has been connected with the works over 24 years and has 
had charge of the construction of more than 1,000 locomotives. 
It is understood that Mr. McQueen will retire altogether from 
active business. 

—Mr. W. K. Ackerman, Auditor of the Illinois Central, was 
ona train on that road which was recently blown from the 
track by a tornado near Neoga, [I]. He was badly, though not 
dangerously, hurt and will be contined to his bed for a month. 

—Mr. J. F. Mackie has resigned the position of General Su- 

rintendent of the New York & Oswego Midland, which he has 

eld but a short time, since the death of Mr. E. 8. Flint. He 
was connected with the road for some time previously, having 
been Superintendent of the Northern Division. 


—Judge W. L. Stewart, of Logansport, Ind., for sevens years 
Attorney for the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway, died May 
1, while on a visit to Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


—Col. A. C. Dawes, General Passenger Agent of the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road, was last week on trial in 
the United States Court at Jefferson City, Mo., on charges of 
complicity in the whiskey frauds. After a protracted trial he 
was acquitted. 


tye A American engineers and railroad men will regret to 
hear of the death, at his home in Russia, about a year ago, of 
Mr. E. N. Zaika, who visited this country in 1872 and ea 
special study of American locomctives and some other railroad 
appliances. Mr. Zaika was an extremely intelligent young 
man, and his frank, hearty and kindly manners quickly made 
friends of those with whom he was associated. 

—Ina letter to the New York Times, Colonel Thomas A, 
Scott contradicts a statement made that his election to the 
presidency of the Union Pacific some years ago.was in conside- 
ration of a loan of its credit to the extent of $10,000,000 made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad —— He says that his con- 
nection with the Union Pacific was aitogether outside and in- 
dependent of the Pennsylvania. In testimony before a 
Congressional Committee, Colonel Scott said that, as a sort of 
compensation for extra services, in addition to his salary, the 
Union Pacific Company bought of him a ae amount of Little 
Rock & Fort Smith bonds at a price much above the then 
market rate. It had been rumored that these bonds had been 

urchased of ‘Speaker Blaine, and the report was made to in- 
fur Mr. Blaine’s prospects for a nomination for the Presidency. 

ith regard to the morality of such a sale by the President of 
arailroad to his own company, it is perees fair to bear in 
mind that the purchase was made by the board of directors, 
oe a this board probably owned nearly all the company’s 
‘eB. 

—Mr. Richard J. Evans has resigned his position as Presi- 
dent, Superintendent and Chief Engineer of the Gulf, Western 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, which he has held since the com- 
mencement of operations on the road in 1871. Mr. Evans has 
been connected with various railroads in Louisiana and Texas 
for 15 years past. He is now out of employment and solicits 
correspondence with a view to securing an engagement, Mr. 
Evans’ present address is at Cuero, De Witt County, Texas. 

—Hon. Wm. H. Barnum, who is President of the Connecticut 
Western and the Housatonic Railroad companies and the Bar- 
num-Richardson Manufacturing Company and is largely inter- 
ested in other railroad and manufacturing companies, has been 
elected United States Senator from Connecticut. He has been 
ap eniotine in Congress from that State for seven years 








sition of Su- 
orks June 1. 


—Mr. Isaac Spalding, President of the First National Bank of 
Nashua, N. H., who died in that city ae | 14, aged 80 years 
Was one of the projectors and first stockholders of the Concor 

Company, and remained a large holder until his 
death. He served the compeny as Treasurer, President and 
director for $1 years, from 1835 to 1866, and did much towards 

it a successful and wealthy corporation. He left a —_ 
Property, having been for many years past reputed to be the 
Tichest man in New Hampshire. 

—Mr. J. Newton Perkins, at one time Treasurer of the Ili- 
hois Central Company, and a member of the banking firm of 
Winslow, Perkins & Go., now Winslow, Lanier & Co., died at 

ton, N. Y., May 14. Of late years he had been unsuc- 
Sessful in business and he died poor, 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Qoal Movement. 


Maye. ommages are reported as follows for the week ending 











An 1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
i re kee Me 6 a) 402,053 265,281 Inc..136,822 51.6 
-bituminous, Broad Top 
Cand Clearfield Seb ses onieebies 1,004 18,924 Inc.. 12,080 68.9 
iberland 61,602 Dec.. 23,088 37.5 
Bitumino us, Barclay 3 Inc.. 1,104 28.8 
. 85,177 Dec.. 2,643 1.5 


a ® meeting of the anthracite combination in Pottsville, 
Y ll, it was decided to keep down shipments and maintain 
ycent prices. The Lehigh Valley, which has been 
& desire to draw out of the combination, has consented to 
its tonnage within the prescribed limits. 
Tennessee Coal & Railroad Com mined and shi 
the year 1875 3,676,586 bushels (181,307 tons) of coal 
coke, an increase of 916,768 bushels, or 38.2 per cent., over 
average price i was 7.52 cents bushel 
9.10 cents in 1874; the average cost, 


ver.d at 
on the Nashvill yyeeeer & St. Louis road, was 
r 


cents against 6.41 cents ; net in 1875, 1.90 cents 
and in 1874, 2.69 cents. F ; a 


bean Preighta. 


; ‘4th Tuesday there were contracts from New York at 7d. per 


AEE 


ds 


FFF? 


bushel for grain by 
to London, and 8%. 
40s. baco 


rel for pork by steam to Live’ 


ry 
sail to Liv: 7 to Bristol, 734 to 7% 

Pay ag A mig pag Ney Nong 
for m, per ton by steam to Liverpool; at 5s. 6. per bar- 
rpool, and 5s. 9d. to Londen; at 


Yd. id fe tton by sail to Liv 3 at 3s. 3d. 
a pound for cotton a per 
reel te refined petroloum, by sail to Antwerp, 9s. 4344. for 


other Atlantic European ports, and 4s 3d. to Baltic ports. 


Railroad Earnings. 


: gs 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 


Year ending March 31: 





























1875-76. 1874-75. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Georgis.......sccccsees $1,194,324 $1,281,907 Dec,. $87,583 6.8 

Expenses ............ 678 826,098 Dec.. 184,420 22.3 

Net earnings...... $552,646 $455,809 Inc.. $96,837 21.2 

per mile.... 6,238 5,622 Dec.. 384—Ci«éCK;S 

Per cent. of Sopenaes 53.73 64.44 Dec.. 10.71 16.6 
Macon & Augusta...... 108,000 115,451 Dec.. 7,361 6.4 

bases ¢ ese 94,254 103,364 Dec.. 9,110 88.8 

Net earnings. .... e6 $13,836 $12,087 Inc.. $1,749 14.5 

per mile.. 1,386 1,480 Dec.. % 64 
Per cent. of ex 87.20 89.53 Dec.. 233. 2.6 
Pensacola & Perlido., 36,975 23,893 Inc.. 13,082 654.7 
wetecvece anes 18,195 12,102 Inc.. 1,093 = 9.0 
Net earnings......... $23,780 $11,791 Inc.. 1 
per mile.... 4,108 655 Inc.. 1 
Per cent. of expenses. 35.69 60.65 Dec.. 1 
Four months ending April 30: 
Atchison, Topeka & San- 

ta Fe... wcccccceeeee $640,751 $362,272 Inc.. $278,479 43.5 
Cairo & St. Louis,..... FOBTE ccccccccce cosve cecce aene 
Canada Southern...... - 598,785 $18,804 Inc., 279,981 87.8 
Central De ccvcceee 4,562,000 4,373,344 Inc.. 188,656 48 
Chicago & Alton 1,36f,505 1,879,729 Dec.. 18,224 1.3 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 

Gs BUR iscviidiccsece 2,263,332 1,931,808 Inc.. 331,624 17.2 
Denver & Rio Grande.. 127,339 102,686 Inc.. 24,653 24.0 
Dhnois Central......... 2,348,148 2,278,690 Inc.. 69,468 3.0 
Ind., Bloom. & West.... 509, 425,665 Inc.. 301 19.8 
Michigan Central...... 2,260,915 2,153,802 Inc,. 107,113 65.0 
Missouri, Kan.& Texas. 971,784 820,480 Inc.. 151,304 18.3 
Ohio & Mississippi.. 1,229 1,074,321 Inc.. 155,532 14.5 

, Of Missouri.... 1,183,956 951,388 Inc.. 568 24.4 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre 

Haute, Belleville Line 157,974 202,732 Dec.. 44,758 22.1 
St. Louis, Iron Moun- 

tain & Southern...... 1,219,057 1,083,963 Imc.. 135,094 12.5 
St. Louis, Kansas City & 

Northern............ 1,034,210 868,926 Inc.. 165,284 19.0 
Tol., Peoria & Warsaw.. 432, 280,860 Inc.. 151,368 53.9 

Three Months ending March 31 : 

Atchison, Topeka & San- 4 
te Fe. ....cceeeeseesss $441,796 $201,120 Inc.. $190,676 75.9 
BCS ...... 225,563 131,594 Inc.. 93,974 714 

Net Bescccoce + $216,228 $119,526 Inc,. $96,702 80.9 

Per cent. of expenses. 51.06 52.40 Dec.. 1,34 2.6 
Houston & Tex. Central. 186,409 640,102 Inc.. 146,307 22.9 

Expenses ..........+. 496,821 604,728 Dec.. 1,907 1.6 

Net earnings......... $289,588 $135,374 Inc.. $154,214 113.9 

Per cent. of expe’ \° 63, 78.86 Dec.. 16.68 19.8 
Northern, of Canada... 145,460 138,875 Inc.. 6,585 4.7 

Month of Mar sh: 
Atchison,Topeka & San- 

ta Fe.......cceeeeeeee $180,247 $104,052 Inc.. $76,195 73.2 

Expenses ........+.+- 85,580 46,001 Inc.. 39,579 86.0 

Net carnings......... $94,667 $58,051 Inc.. $36,616 63.0 

Per cent. of expenses. 47,48 44.21 Inc.. 3.27 14 
Louisville, Paducah & 

Southwestern........ 35,753. .eceee cee cecvcccee eoece cece 

PODSEB.....6ss000 31,568 eoee eoceee cove 

Net earnings......... $4,185 ........ PrMrTTTT TTT TTT ity Seo 

Per cent. of expenses. BBBD cccccccccs coocceccecsece sone 
Great Weat’n, of Canada. $323,000 $380,300 Dec... $657,300 16.1 

Expenses ..........- ° F 331,984 Dec. 66,384 20.0 

Net carnings.......-. $57,400 $48,406 Inc.. 8,904 18.6 

Per cent, of expenses. 82. 87.27 Dec 6.04 58 

Month of April : 

Atchison,Topeka & San- 

Misctebonncrtes os 79.0 
Cairo & St. Louis. TTT 
Canada Southern. 57.8 
Central Pacific.... 14 
Chicago & Alton....... 3.9 
Cc 0, Milwaukee & 

GE, BOGE, oocrccccosces 650,944 639,669 Inc 11,275 «618 
Denver & Rio Grande.. 31,846 $2,162 Dec.. 316 10 
Illinois Central......... 546,081 610,459 Dec., 64,378 10.6 
Ind., Bloom. & West.. 130,308 102,876 Inc.. 27,432 26.7 
Michigan Central...... 610,543 Y Inc.. 10,477 1.7 
Mo., Kan. & Texas...... 214,788 192,471 Inc. 22,317 +116 
Ohio & Mississippi..... , 273,441 Inc.. 33,196 12.1 
Pacific, of Missouri.... 283,732 263,779 Inc.. 29,963 11.8 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre 

Haute, Belleville Line 37,701 40446 Dec.. 2,745 68 
St. Louis, Iron Moun- 

tain & Southern..... 283,547 275,362 Inc.. 8195 3.0 
St. Louis, Kansas City & 

OPChERN ...... 000000 002 220,692 Inc.. 13,310 6.0 
Tol., Peoria & Warsaw.. 118,043 74,809 Inc.. 43,234 67.8 
First Week in May: 
Atchison, Topeka & San- 

ODO crcesoccccccvcce $48,996 $23,832 Inc.. $25,164 105.7 
Chicago & Alton,...... 89,064 79,993 Inc.. 9,001 114 
Michigan Central.... 148 ,805 127,126 Inc.. 21,679 17.1 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas. 43,142 38,763 Inc.. 4,389 11,3 
Ohio & Mississippi..... 82,417 65,590 Inc.. 16,827 25.7 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 67,300 * 56,276 Inc. 110% 1946 

Second week in May : 

a ty = Milwaukee & 

BE. PAU. vrcccccccccee $167,000 $173,503 Dec.. $6,503 3.7 

Week ending April 28 : 

Great West’n, of Ganada £18,657 £18,999 Dec,. £42 18 

Week ending April 29 S 
Grand Trunk........ +» £387,700 £35,900 Inc.. £1,800 6.0 

Week ending April 21: 

GreatWest’n, of Canada. £17,753 £19,811 Dec.. £2,068 104 

Week ending April 22: 

Grand Trunk.......... £40,100 £41,100 Dec.. £1,000 24 


Flour and Grain Movement. 


San Francisco wheat shipments for April were as follows : 
1876. 1875. Decrease, P.c. 
Flour, barrels............- 36,000 44,700 8,700 19.5 
Wheat, bushels........-.- 357,500 649,833 292,333 45.0 
Total bushels........-519,500 860,983 $31,483 «99.0 


0 Grain Movement, 
pts and shipments, in bushels for the week ending May 


18 were : 


Receipts.....ecceceeereeee 
shipments......-++++ seveeee2,281,214 1,619,087 





crease of 44 per cent. 
in shipments. 


1876. 1875. 
++ 989,758 1,200,176 


The wheat all went to Great Britain. Of the flour, 19,600 
barrels went to China and Japan, 11 barrels to 
Britain, 1,600 to Central America, and 
pped | and the Pacific islands 


Great 
balance to Siberia 


Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Dec.. 219,817 182 
Inc .. 762,177 60,1 


with the ious week of this year, there is a de- 
fa receip 


ts and an increase of 5 per cent. 





| for the Montreal, Ottawa 


Petroleum Movement. 


The shipments of petroleum from the oil region of Pennsyl- 
vania for Kpril were as follows : al yl 


By pipe line to Pittsburgh........,......+++ 
Bytivr “ “ 


. 
POO eee eee eee eeeeee 
. 


Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh R. R 


Sener eeeeee anes 





Lake Ghore & Michigan Southern Ry...............-.., Stee 
oe 4 = bw BIS oceve Allegheny Waite; oo0sccccs ~ 01,406 
3 ana 
other t os \aaaettamns ey int OR ese hen a 
ER SUR EER te PE eens 0 609,748 
This shows the amount of crude in barrels of 42 ons each 
refined being reduced to crude. The total shi oon for the 
four months ending April 80 were: 1876 2, »982 barrels ; 
1875, 2,253,406 ; increase, 74,576 barrels, or $.3 per cent, 


Pittsburgh Freight Rates. 


The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have made th 
following rates on fourth class from Pittsburgh : m 
Per 100 Ibe. 
From Pittsburgh Per 100 Ibs, in car-loads, 
To Baltimore... 144, cents 
16 “ 
20 . 
95 “ 
26 “ 


This is a considerable reduction from the old rates, 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have two engines to b 
for the Virginia & Truckee road. They some _ 
aeeuse-genye engines for the Havana, Rantoul and Eastern 


road, 

The Patten Car Works, at Bath, Me., have be work 0} 

large contract for passenger, second-class and bag age po 
estern Railway of Canadas 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is at work on a contract to re- 
roll 1,500 tons of rails for the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

The New Albany Steam Forge has closed a contract to make 

2,800 car axles for the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 


road, 
Porter, Bell & Co.’s locomotive works at Pittsburgh are run- 
ning full time. They recently shi 2 
New Orleaus for use a. a savant male in = Comet £0 
The Co-operative Rolling Mill at Danville, Pa., started up 


ie 1. 
he Little Schuylkill Rolling Mill, at Port Clinton, Pa. 
running full time, with a number of orders ahead, _— 

During the week ending rr 4 the Cambria Iron Company, 
a some wn, Pa., shipped 4,000 tone of steel and iron rails to 

orders. 

The Wrought Iron Bridge Company, at Canton, O., has 
cured 15, contacts for bridges since April L Aaepadi 

e Ki ron e Company at Cleveland turned o 
23,045 lineal feet of iron siiges daria 1875. 7 

At the steel works of Bolton, Myers t Co., ¥ stown, O., a 
new Siemens-Martin open-hearth furnace is being built, 

The Tennessee Iron & Steel Company has been organized 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., the incorporators being Louis 
Schofield, John ©. Peck, Wm, Markham, Louis Schofield, Jr., 
Georgia; O. L, Packard, of Missouri : J. W. McGrath kA. 
James, Clinton R. Gaskill and Dr. J. 'N. McClain, of Chatta- 
nooga. 

e Grant Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., have re- 
ceived an order for two engines for the San Francisco & North 
Pacific road, and are negotiating for a contract for 10 heavy 
freight engines. 

In the ten months ending March 81, 1876, Bangor Furnace in 
Van Buren County, Mich., made 10,516 net tons of iron, The 
furnace was idle during that time 5 days and 9 hours for repairs, 
It is 9% feet bosh and uses charcoal and Lake Superior ore, 
Rapid Bridge Building. 

e contract for rebuilding the bridge over Narrow 
Passage River, on the Harper's Ferry & Valley Branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was awarded to the Key- 
stone Bridge Company, to be completed in 40 days from 
date of contract. The bridge consists of four dec 8, 
two of 103 teet and two of 128 feet; total length, 462 feet; aes 
intersection pin-connection, wrought-iron cross girders and 
wrought-iron stringers. The contract was signed on the 20th 
of March, 1876, and the truins crossed on the new iron bridge 
on the Ist of May. The rapidity of the construction and erec- 
tion of the bridge was due to the energy and promptness of 
Genera] Manager J, L. Piper, at the shops, and Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, A. G. Shiffler, at the bridge site. 


Petroleum in Locomotives. 


Any persons who have made experiments with petroleum as 
fuel for locomotives, or have definite knowledge feats experi- 
ments and their results, will conter a favor by communicating 
with Mr. Paul Michailoff, Engineer, who for the past year has 
been studying our harbor works and water communications un- 
der a commission for the Russian Government, and is now in- 
structed to collect information on this subject. Russia now bas 
railroads in the Caucasus, and is building more, where there is 
scarcely any wood or coal, but an abundance of petroleum, for 
which there there is now no market. It has been used success- 
4 as fuel for steamboat engines, but the experiments there 
with locomotives were not #o successful as be desired, 
Under the circumstances, a consumption of oil which would 
make it much more costly than coal in this country, where fuel 
is abundant, might be advantageous there. . Michailoff 
may be addressed at the Lapierre House, Philadelphia, until 


June 1, when he will sail for Europe. 
More Fast Time. 

The Albany A of May 9 says: “ The fastest time that 
been made on the Central-Hudeon railroad with the mee or 
train since it has been on the road was that made with the 
eastward bound train Sunday ev by locomotive No, 386 in 
charge of Fred, H. Horstman, en C. M. Waleigh. 


’ 

fireman. The train left Syracuse 57 minutes late and arriv 
in this city three minutes ahead of card time, the train having 
struck its roger time at Schenectady. The run from 8 

to Utica, dis' 53 miles, was made in 66 minutes, or sieptecs 
minutes faster than the re time. From Utica to 
Fonda, distance 51 miles, the run was made in 70 minutes, or 
18 minutes faster than the card time. From Fonda to this city, 
distance 44 miles, the run was made in 57 minutes, or 20 min- 
utes faster than the -—— running time. From figures 
it is seen that the run from Syracuse to Albany, distance 147% 
miles, was made in three hours and eighteen minutes. 
ducting from this seventeen minutes lost in stops at Utica and 
Palatine Bridge, and the 147% miles are found to have been 
run in 181 minutes. This is not only the fastest time that has 
been made with this train on this road, but upon any road in 
the whole country through which the fast mail passes.” 








RAILROAD LAW. 


B builders’ Liens and First Mortgages. 
In the United States Circuit Court at Louisville, Ky., some 
time since tie trustees under the first mortgage filed a bill in 








foreclosure against the Louisville, Paduca Southwestern 
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Railroad, and at the same time the Baltimore Bridge Company 
brought suit to establish a prior (mechan c’s) lien on certain 
es built by it for the road. my ihe Court granted 
the of foreclosure and sale asked for, but refused to al- 
low the mechanic’s lien of the Bridge Company, bolding that 
the -_ a“ rage jl as an ages | wage gelhndh ms om 
ny. e 6 pany gave notice of a e 
Buited States Supreme Court. 


New Jersey Reiloead Law. 

An am ent to the general railroad law passed by the 
late Legislature of New Jersey provides that any railroad com- 
pany operating a route b:tween twe termini, a part of which 
route is made up by a steam fort may, at its discretion, aban- 
don the steam ferry or steamb»at part of the route and oper- 
ate the railroad alone; provided, however, that it must provide 
by lease, purchase or construction, a rail route by which ——_ 
and passengers can be carried as quickly and conveniently be- 
tween the termini of the line as they were before by the steam- 
ferry, es are allowed until Jan. 1, 1877, to provide 
pos rail route. 


This law, though general in its terms, was really specially 
framed to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to aban- 
don the steamboat line between South Amboy and New York, 
which was an essential part of the Camden & Amboy Line by 
its original charter. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
South Oarolina. 


This company owns and operates the following lines: 


Charleston, 8. C., to A’ ta, Ga 
Branchville, 8. C., to Columbia. . 
Kingsville, 8. C., to Camden 


It is the chief carrier to Charleston from all that part of the 
State west and northwest of that city, and through the Green- 
ville & Columbia road (which it controls) and its connections 
it secures a great part of the traffic from the hill country of 
South Carolina, its only rival in that direction being the At- 
lanta & Richmond Air Line. 

At the close of the year covered by the ye geo Dec, 81, 1875, 
the equipment consisted of 44 engines, of which 30 were in 

00d, ordinary and 9 in bad order, and one was being re- 
Built; 28 first and 26 second-class passenger cars; 409 box, 14 
stock and 124 platform cars. During the year 30 box and7 
platform cars were built and 20 box cars charged off as de- 
stroyed, Three engines were added to the equipment. Of the 
nine engines reported in bad order five are old ten-wheelers so 
nearly worn out that it is not intended to repair them. 


In addition to the road and equipment the company owns 
shares in steamship companies inventoried at $278,447, and in 
other railroad companies at $297,795. Of the latter, however 
$19,400 have been charged off as worthless since the close o: 
the year. 

The credit side of the capital account stands as follows : 


Stock ($24,047 por Mile).......sseeecceeeecereesee eeveee $5,819,275 00 
Bonds ($18,967 per mile).. 590,089 91 
Bills or mgt adap osee 
Fare ets, change notes, 
Coupons accrul: 

Profit and loas an 


128,754 83 
124,923 92 
140,319 67 


Total...csccsescscccsvees eee 000s ccevcccerecevees $12,129,388 71 


The debt account, after deducting the inventoried value of 
securities owned, cash on hand, advances and balance duc, 
shows a net balance of debt against the company of $3,794,- 
132 86, or $15,678 per mile. 

The work of the year was as follows : 

1875, 1874, Inc, or Des. 
888,792 857,270 Inc,. 31,622 
168,735 171,118 Dec.. 12,383 


151,673 Dec.. 13,181 
118,605 Inc.. 


P.c. 
Train mileage... ‘ 
Passengers carried,.... 

freight movel 


Tons freight moved 
t 


eee 


138,492 
123,188 


Total tons moved.. 261,080 «270,278 Dec,. 8,598 
The average receipt per ton carried was as follows : 
1874, Decrease. 
$4.15 $0.40 

2.36 0.12 


$1.79 $0.28 16.6 


The receipts of leading articles of freight at Charleston and 
the shipments of fertilizers from that port were as follows : 


1875. 1874, Inc, or Dec. 
Dec 


47,041 
Dec. 14,314 
Dec, .45,651 
Dec,. 919 ¢ 
ne Dec.. 5,084 10.4 
Head live stock........00+++ Dec,. 464 3.7 
Tons fertilizers..........+++. 96,107 Inc... 4,874 15.6 
Short production was one cause of the decrease in tonnage; 
another was the war between the trunk lines in the early part 
of the year, by which large quantities of grain and provisions 
were diverted from the Green Line route and sent to Baltimore 
and thence by steamer. The latter cause increased the west- 
bound tonnage from Charleston, but not sufficiently to make 
up for the loss on east-bound freight. 
Th» earnings of the year were as follows: 
1875. 1874. 
$229,221 30 $226,016 06 
981,905 44 1,121,779 95 
18,176 10 18,176 10 


4,583 


Average receipt....... 
bd cost.. 


see ereeeseseeee 51 


net receipt.......5..++ $1.51 


P.c: 
3.8 
19.7 
21.4 
3.5 


Bales cotton......... 


Inc, or Dec, 
Inc. $3,206 24 
Dec, 139,874 51 


P.c, 
Pass f©....+ee0e 3 


den lines have been rebuilt in an eons manner, and the 
only important work of this kind which will require attention 
for several years will be the long trestle over the Wateree 
pate A large amount of ballasting has been done and the 
track is in good condition. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson. 

The change of gauge of this road from 5 feet 6 inches to 4 
feet 84% inches is to be made on or about Aug. 5, that date hav- 
ing been fixed upon by the board. The vor ge fl preparations 
are now being made. As elsewhere noted, the remaining 
broad gauge section of the Houston & Texas Central’s main line 
is to be changed at the same time. 

ro advantage to the 
at Houston and the Gal- 


The change of this road will be of 
road and also to the lines centering 

veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, which connects with it at 
Harrisburg. The cars of those roads can thereafter be hauled 
through to the wharves of Galveston without any of the delay 
and expense now caused by the transshipment of freight or the 
change of car-trucks at Houston, which is now necessary. 


Houston & Texas Central. 

This company has resolved to change the 120 miles of its 
main line from Houston, Tex., to Hearne from its present 
gauge of 5 feet 6 inches to the standard 4 feet 8% inches. The 
remainder of the main line is already of the standard gauge. 
The Western Division, from Hempstead to Austin, 115 miles, 
will still be of the wide gauge and will be the only line of that 
gauge remaining in Texas. It is intended to change that also 
nereafter, but the alteration will not be made until the remain- 
ing wide gauge engines of the company are worn out. Arrange- 
ments have been made to make the change of the main line 
about the same time as that of the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson, which is to take place Aug. 5. 


Rockford, Rock Island & 8t. Louis. 
The Auditor reports earnings for March as follows: 
Passengers 


Other sources 


Total earnings ($27 per mile) 
Working expenses (77.25 per Cent.).......cccscccccceeeeeves 46,606 51 


Net earnings ($47 per mile) $13,728 83 
There has been paid since November last $10,856.17 for 
miscellaneous ~~ poses and $10,310.22 for interest. ‘There are 
still some outstanding liabilities for balances due other roads 
and for damages, and about $2,000 is due from*other roads and 
for mail service, 

In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, May 11, Judge 
Drummond refused the application of Mr. Osterberg for a 
persona deed of the road under the foreclosure sale, but stated 

hat a deed would be given to him as trustee for the bond- 
holders, provided the Court was convinced by an examination 
of his accounts, which has been ordered, that he is a proper 
person to be entrusted with such deed. 

After hearing testimony, the Master reported to the court 
that he had found Mr, Osterberg’s accounts correct, but that 
counsel had made objections to certain vouchers signed b 
Osterberg only, and to certain items which were not supporte 
by any vouchers. The court said that argument would be heard 
on those cS. ge ree this week. 

The court also ordered that the supplemental bills filed b 
Miss J. M. Hooper and T. L. Robinson be allowed to stan 
together as a new bill and petition, and that Osterberg enter 
his appearance to the same as to an original proceeding. 

It is said that arrangements have been completed for the 
transfer of the road to the new organization known as the St. 
Louis, Rock Island & Chicago Company, as soon as the trust 
deed is executed. The new company will put two mortgages 
on the road, a first mortgage for $260,000 to secure the loan 
made from the Austrian-German Bank of Frankfort, to com- 
piate the purchase, and a second mortgage for $1,000,000, the 

ponds to be issued to the old bondholders for the 20 per cent, 
assessment paid by them. 


Texas & Pacific, 

The new bill which Mr. Throckmorton, of Texas, has pre- 
pared as a substitute for that of the Pacific Railroads Commit- 
tee of the House of Sepereenent, extends the time for the 
completion of the road eight years, on condition that the com- 
pany, within one year from the passage of the bill, shall com- 

“ete the main line to Fort Worth and the Transcontinental 
division from Paris to Texarkana; shall within one year there- 
after build 50 miles of the Transcontinental Division from 
Sherman towards Fort Worth ; shall, in the first year, build 20 
miles of road from San Diego, Cal., eastward, and not less than 
20 miles additional in each year thereafter, The bill also pro- 
vides that homestead and pre-emption entries heretofore made 
on public lands shall be held not to be included in the com- 
pony srant, and that compensation for such exceptions shall 

e made to the company, as now provided by law. The com- 
pany is required to signify its acceptance of the law within six 
months of its passage. 


Oincinnati, Wabash & Michigan. 

The track is now laid to Anderson, Ind., 11 miles south of 
the late terminus at Alexandria, making the road 114 miles 
long, from Goshen to Anderson. The track has been put in 
good order and a connection made with the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis road at Anderson. Trains began to run to 
that point May 15. Arrangements have been made to run 
through cars from Goshen to Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 


Central, of Iowa. 








Total......+- $1,229,302 84 $1,365,072 11 10.0 
Working expenses, 780,727 89 850,515 42 8.2 


Net carnings...... $448,574 95 $515,456 69 
Gross earn $5,645 


mile. $5,080 . : 
Net “ 354 2,130 Dec. 276 13.0 
Per cent. of exps 63.50 6226 Inc, 1.24 2.0 


Of the freight earnings 23.9 per cent. were from through 
business to and from Charleston; 70.8 per cent. from local busi- 
ness to and from Charleston, and 5.3 per cent. from business 
outside of Charleston, 


The net results of the year were as follows: 


Net earnings Of road...... csseeeeeee oe seceeccces oe $449,474 95 
Incidental income,.......e..eeee+ 1,431 14 


Total net income..........-ssseees 
Interest on bonds and floating debt... 


Balance Of profit.....cscescscceseccees sevccsecceeecsesses $11,676 91 


While the results of the year have not been very favorable 
the road and equipment have been maintained in good condi- 
tion, and the com has been enabled to meet all its obliga- 
tions. The year one of unusual hardship to Southern 
comp.nies, and the share borne by the South Carolina has 
been less that of some others. The traditional policy of 
the com has been m and the strictest economy 
consistent with good management has been practiced. | 

In repairs of road 1,385 tons iron rails and 121,701 new ties 

The long trestles on the Columbia and Cam- 


Deo, $136,669 27 
Dec. 69,787 53 


Dec, $66,881 74 
Dec, 565 





13.0 
10 


$450,005 09 
+ 438,328 18 


At the special meeting, held May 13, the bondholders voted to 
remove the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company from the trustee- 
ship of both the first and second mortgages. The charges 
mare were carelessness in permitting an over-issue of bonds 
and in protecting the interests of bondholders, and neglect or 


0 ‘refusal to co-operate with the committee representing the 


: bondholders. 


bed York Elevated. 

The New York Court of Common Pleas May 16 granted, on 
| application of the Ninth Avenue Railroad Company, a tempo- 
| rary injunction restraining this company from making any ad- 

ditions or sidings to its road, and also an order to show cause 

why it should not be resirained from operating its existing 

road. The order is returnable May 25. The petition claims 
| that the construction and operation of the road interfere with 

the vested rights of the petitioner. The second track in the 
upper part of the city rests on posts in the roadway of the 
street, and not at the curbstone, as in the old road. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


It is said that the board will accept a proposal made by 
Richie & Co., of New York, to complete and equip the entire 
line for $18,000 per mile. Meantime General McKee, who has 
a contract for the grading of a section, has been _—— work 
on a tunnel and some heavy cuts near Hopedale, le 
Eastern Oounties. 

The Government of Nova Scotia invites tenders from any 
party or corporation willing to construct this road from New 
; Glasgow, N. 8., to the Strait of Canso, about 75 miles ; and in 

Cape Breton Island from the Strait of Canso to a point on the 





Bras d’Or Lake, about 85 miles. The two lines are to be con. 
nected Ly a steam ferry about a mile long across the Strait, 
The Government offers as a bonus 150,000 acres of and 
the Dominion Government has agreed to transfer to the build. 
ers of the new road the branch of the Intercolonial from Truro 
to Pictou, 52 miles, which has a considerable traffic, especially 


in coal, Tenders will be received until July 4. 
Meetings. 
The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
n: 
Line, at the office in Middletown, 


the times and places give 
Boston & New York Air 

Conn., June 6, at 2 p. m. 
Chicago & Northwestern, at the office in Chicago, June 1, at 


p. m. 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, at the office in St. Louis, 
June 5, at 3 p. m. 

Illinois Central, at the office in Chicago, May 31, at 1 p. m, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at the office in Milwaukee, 
June 5, at noon. 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal, at the officein Trenton, 
N. J., May 30, at noon. 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, at the office, No. 528 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, June 5, at 11 a. m. 

Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, at the office in’Co- 
lumbus, O., June 7, at 11 a. m. 


Oounterfuit Railroad Tickets. 


For some weeks past it has been known ih St.Louis that 
counterfeit railroad tickets were in circulation and detectives 
finally traced them to J. A. Brolaski,a clerk in the Dlinois & 
St. Louis Bridge Company’s office. He was arrested, and in his 
rooms were found a number of plates, dies, stamps, etc., and 
about $10,000 worth of tickets. q confede ate named Edwin M, 
Baker escaped. The counterfeit tic:ets are coupon tickets from 
Lawrence, Kan., to New York, over the Missouri Pacific, Chi- 
cago & Alton, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Erie roads; 
also from Topeka, Kan., to Philadelphia, over the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Missouri Pacific, Ohio & Mississippi, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati & St. Louis and Pennsylvania roads. 


Columbus, Ohicago & Indiana Oentral. 
In the suit between this company and the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis Company, lessee, the United States Circuit 
Court for Indiana has entered an order directing the lessee to 
pay over to the receivers of the Columbus, Chicago & Indians 

entral the sum admitted by it to be the net earnings of the 
road for the year 1875 on or before June 1; also after that gt 
the beginning of each month, the amount of net earnings for 
the month expiring ninety days previous to the date of pay- 
ment. The sums so paid are to be used by the receivers to pay 
interest on the bonds having a lien prior to the first consoli- 
mortgage. 
Erie, 
The earnings for the month of February are reported by 
Herapath's Railway Journal, of London, as follows : 

1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 

- ++ +$1,153,532 $1,101,631 Inc..$51,901 4.7 
-» 906,39) 905,093 Inc.. 1,302 01 
Inc. . $50,599 27,’ 
Dec.. 58 4, 


Gross earnings 
Working expenses.... 





$247,137 $196,538 
78.56 82.16 
Eastern. 


At the special meeting in Boston, May 16, the stockholders 
voted to accept the law authorizing the company to settle with 
its creditors by the issue of new bonds according to the plan 
heretofore approved. A motion to appoint a committee to 
bring suit against directors or officers charged with being 
derelict while in the service of the company was referred toa 
future meeting. 


Billerica & Bedford. 


The preliminary surveys have been completed for this road 
from the Middlesex Central depot at Bedford, Mass., through 
Billerica Center to North Billerica, about seven miles. It is 
proposed to make the road of 2-feet gauge according to plans 
proposed by Mr. George E. Mansfield, o Boston. e equi 
ment, drawings for which have been already made, is to 
light, but of sufficient capacity. The committee appointed to 

et subscriptions to the stock has already secured a considers- 
Bie amount on the line of the road. The estimated cost of the 
road complete is $40,000. 


Keokuk, Iowa Oity & Minnesota. 

Negotiations are on foot for the transfer of the pat graded 
road-bed of this road to the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern 
Company, on condition that the latter company will complete 
and work the road. 


Pittsburgh & Northwestern. 

Several changes have been made in the board of directors, 
and some more are to be made shortly. The company has been 
much embarrassed, owing to the failure to keep their promises 
of some New York parties who agreed to take a large amount 
of its securities, but could furnish no money whatever when re- 

uired to do so. New ar:angements are now being made & 
the company hopes to be able to resume work soon, 


Oairo & Tennessee River. 

Surveys have been completed of the section from Mayfield, 
Ky., to Paris, Tenn., 36 miles, and of that from Paris 
Tennessee River, 30 miles. The section from Mayfield to Cairo, 
40 miles, is also to be surveyed if Cairo and the towns on the 
line will contribute the necessary funds. 


Ohicago, Pekin & Southwestern. 

Rogues trains have begun to run through between Pekin 
and Chicago over this road and the Chicago & Alton. 
road extends from Pekin northeast through Streator to the 
Mazon River, 91 miles, and it leases the right to run over the 
Chicago & Illinois River road, 22 miles further, to Joliet, where 
it connects with the Chicago & Alton. It is said that the 
will be hereafter controlled by the Chicago & Alton. 


Logansport, Orawfordsville & Southwestern. aime 
In the suit begun last winter by Mr. C. W. Hassler, on be 

of the first-mortgage bondholders, a decree of foreclosure has 

been granted an e sale of the road ordered. 


Oentral Pacific. 

Anthony Coalet, a stockholder of this company, has filed * 
bill in equity against the company and its officers @ direc 
tors, asking for an injunction to prevent the use of the a 
of the company in paying interest on $1,600,000 on ie 
Pacific bonds, and also for a decree to the eftect that i ae 
dorsement of the Central Pacific on such bonds is wi 
authority and void. The principal object of the suit is - 
be to prevent the completion of the settlement made 
holders of California Pacific Extension bonds, and the 
new bonds in accordance with that settlement. new 

A new survey has been made of the western end of to ght 
branch from Galt, Cal., to Ione, and the route has deed ficalty 
ly altered. The change was made on account of some 


about securing the right of way. 
The Martinez (Cal. Gazette thus 6 s of the new loop-line 
me me 


from Banta, Cal., by Antioch to 

work of the Banta line is now going on in earnest to the 
land, and the road as far as Berkeley, with the branch & pot 
University, is to be completed in the course of is to be 
weeks, while work on the main line, we are assured, tageouslY 
steadily continued with such force as can be ane pert 
employed. It is quite probable that the road will be 
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far as San Pablo as carly as July; but the heavy work at | bankment badly washed between Wells River and Newbury, Vt. 
Point Conchal will phere fesse 5 months with ordinary and the Toad-bed was also w further a 


badly washed further north ‘bout 
force, and we can hardly expect the iron horse along our water | St. Johnsbury and Barnet and at The bridge at 
front before Christmas or New Year, unless it comes here from | Bradt 
een bes es Congress asking for an in. 
A petition en presented to or an in- 
vestigation into the contxacts for the construction of this road | Un the Rutland 
and the affairs of the Contract & Finance Com » Which 
built the road. The petition sets forth that h the 
agency of that company chiefly the road was made to cost ex- 
orbitantly and that large amounts in money, lands and secu- 
rities were divided among certain of the ectors and were 
used in conenns other railroads, steam boats, etc., to the 
detriment of the other stockholders. The petition also 
charges that the road, nee Oe great amount of 
money spent upon it, is not in good tion. 

This petition and the suit mentioned above come a: tly 
from the same parties in San Francisco, who already have 
several suits in progress with the company and its leading 
managers. 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. 


the Vermont Central there was leas amen, but some delay 
from wash-outs near Montpelier and at te River Junction. 
The freshet was the greatest known for many years, and it will 
take some little time to repair all the damage done. 

Denver & Rio Grande. 

A large amount of iron is on the way to Pueblo, which is to 
be in laying the track from the present terminus at El 
Moro, Col., south to Fort Union in New Mexico. This section 
is 66 miles long, and work upon it is in progress. 

The Granger Oases. 


The United States Supreme Court has adjourned for the 
term without giving a decision in ong of the suits known as the 
no decision will 


In accordance with the decree of foreclosure nted in Oc- | Granger cases, announced until next 
tober last, Mr. W. M. Kaiser, of Dave Ia., Special Master Fall. As far as the Wisconsin companies are concerned, this 
ted by the Court, will sell this road at public sale in 


delay will be of little moment, the law in that State having 
been so modified as to leave but little objection to it. 


Gallipe ua, MoArthur & Oolumbus. pa NaF 
e right of way ryt + road-bed o' 8 


a in 

Catar Rapids, Ia., June 22. The sale will include the main 
line, from Burlington to Figo 229 miles; the Milwaukee 
Division, from O Rapids to Postville, 94 mules, and the 
Muscatine Division, from Muscatine to Riverside, 82 miles. 


Each division will be sold under its own first mortgage. te takes tan — ut the sale was adjourned, 
Pacific, of Missouri. It has been proposed to transfer the property to the Michi- 


The St. Louis Republican of May 11 says: “The United 
States Circuit Court was occupied most of the session vester- 
day in considering the various claims for liens against the At- 
lantic & Pacific and Missouri Pacific railroads. An attempt 
was made to prevent the payment to the county of the $41, 

interest ordered to be paid by Judge Dillon, but Judge Treat 


gan & Ohio Company, and an agreement to that effect has been 
made. The sheriffs sale may, however, interfere with this 
arrangement, 

Grand Rapids, Paulding & "ecatur. 


A commpeny by this name has filed articles of incorporation in 
Ohio. ‘ 


- ‘oad is to extend from Grand Ra) ., through 
remarked that he did not propose to reverse the orders of the hg 

pests jnfige, end be orden ithe a tot tytn | Poubling to the Indiana line, about 40 miles. ' The capital 
said if any cause could be shown for o mag be $400,000. 


ing its repayment the 
county was perfectly responsible. 


“Asto the other claims against the Pacific Railroad, Mr. 
Bowman, as attorney for the receivers, suggested that the 
pleadings were not in proper shape for any orders to be made. 
The court so held, and directed the filing of a copy of the mas- 
ter’s report in the Ketchum case.” 


Anderson, Lebanon & St. Louis. 
This road is now completed from the connection with the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis at Anderson, 
gular trains began to 


Vincinnati, Reading, Sharon & Hamilton. 

This company, recently organized in Ohio, oa 
aroad from Cincinnati to Hamilton, 25 miles. The capi 
stock 18 to be $200,000. The road would come into direct com- 
petition with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

Hartford & Newingtor. 


It is proposed to build a mengen guna railroad from Hart- 
ford, Conn., to — passing along the west side of Cedar 
Mountain. It would about five miles long, and is intended 
to serve the stone quarries at Newington. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 
The Receiver’s monthly report for April is as follows : 


Vash on hand April 1....cccrcsccsccccccccccccccccccescoces $401,549 30 
Receipts from all BOUPCEB...... cece ceeeceeeeeeseseesesees 104,790 82 


Ind., west 20 miles to Noblesville. Re 
run over this section of the road May 17. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 
Work on this road is being pushed rapidly, and the tracklay- 
ers are busy near Big Mul . The company has had some 


trouble in securing a depo: site at Van Buren, which may re- 
sult in changing the line into that town, 





: Roilread conn — winter conscesscccssseeatensessecs eacesase 3; $908,840 12 
llinois Ra: ‘axation. p‘y-ro! VOUCHKETB....66seeeeeeees F 

It is said that representatives of some of the bank rupt roads Back-p@y VOUCNETS.......ecccseceececevecsesees 113,551 50 418,008 10 
of this State have been at Springfield trying to make some ar- wchdiicacillinie 
rangements for delay in the collection of the back taxes, the Balance on hand May 1.......... S6sensebWbtesdddens’ $292,403 42 
injunctions against which are aissolved by the recent decision 


The disbursements were $109,145.88 greater than the re- 


of the United States Supreme Court. It is represented that the ceipte. 


roads are utterly unable to pay at —- and they ask for 


time. It does not appear that the State have any au-| Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern. 

thority to make any such arrangement, Receiver Dupont’s report for April is as follows : 

Lehigh Valley. Gai is eat AGOIE Bo 6550 vncssencesce socseecessosouissoes $17,167 60 
The City Council of Newark, N. 3s has granted permission Receipts from BOUTCES.....eeeeees occceccocccccos soccce 06,286 68 

to this company to establish a large coal depot in that cityamd| —qotal.............scssecceeseeseeescesceeeessrsssenss $53,332 22 

work upon the necessary sidings, trestles, etc., will be begun | paid on pay-rolls........sscseeeeeees dnahensscisas $23,012 34 

at once. 64 4 YOUCKEES. .0.ccccccercccccccorccceceseves 14,760 48 saith on 

Albany & Susquebanna. Jase: 5 Ma 
The new consolidated bonds, guaranteed by the Delaware & Balance on hand May 1.......ssesceeeseeeeeeee sence $15,609 40 

Hudson Canal Company, lessee, have been put upon the list at 


The disbursements ded the receipts by $1,558.20. The 
actual earnings of the road for March were as follows: 





the New York Stock Exchange. The entire amount is $10,000, 
000, of which $3,450,000 are retained to provide for outstandi 
bonds of other issues ; $1,500,000 are to be issued at once, an 
the rest from time to time as needed by the lessee to pay for 





tween the Grand Central Depot in New York and Williams- 
bridge, over the Harlem Division, a distance of 10 miles. These | Rentals 
trains are in addition to the other local trains heretofore run, 
which ge to points further up the road and which also make 
some of the local stops south of Williamsbridge. The trains 
are run at convenient hours and are intended to furnish an ap- 
_ to rapid transit to upper New York and lower Westches- 

r. It is still necessary, however, to use the horse cars from 
the Grand Central Depot to reach the central and lower part of 
New York. 

The stations, distances from the Grand Central Depot and 
fares charged on these local trains are as follows: 


Balance for the MONth......sssecscceseseesesereneees $996 38 


Expenses and rentals together were 97,21 per cent. of the 
6. 


Marsball & Ooldwater. 


It is reported that work is to be resumed at once = this 
road er an agreement by which the Lake Shore & higan 
Southern Company is to iron and equip the road 
the grading and bridging are done. 


as s00R a4 





Distan single Fore, cine, | Eee! & Dakota been complete] ized and ft 
ce. . . organ surveys O 

Righty-sixth stroct............+ 2.90 miles. $0.10 $6 Be, nly ony Ayden be aid ta te aun toeae the 
pe Hundred and Tenth strest.. 9.50 “ ou ° Sioux City & St. Paul road at Worthington, Minn., westward to 
Harlem 4. 0.10 6 tented to Sioux Falls. Roc 

Mott Haven.. “ 0.10 6 | Luverne, and is to be ultimately ex ‘a 

Me “ 0.15 7 | County, Minn., gives a bonus to the road. Gen. J. W. Bishop, 
Morrinania. . “ 0.15 8 | General Manager of the St. Paul & Sioux City, is General Man- 
Central Morrisania « 0.15 9 | ager of the new road. 

Tremont “ 0.16 10 , 5 

—. : 088 12| Sioux City & St. Paul. 

Williamsbridge “ 0.30 13| This company has negotiated the sale of a tract of 40,000 


f land, tly in Minnesota and y in Iowa, toa 
party of Chicago Capitalists, who intend to found » colony 
ere. 
Peoria & Rock Island. 
Receiver Hilliard reports to the United States Circuit Court 
for March as follows : 
Cash on hand March 1......++scccccccercccceeceeeeseveees $19,770 95 


The time to Williamsbridge is about 35 minutes. The num- 
ber of trains will still be less and the commutation rates 
higher than are found on the local trains of the Erie, the Dela- 
Ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Pennsylvania and the 
New Jersey Central out of New York. The accommodations 
are, however, better than those heretofore furnished on this 


Baltumore, Philadelphia & New York. 





pte from all BOUFCEB....+++++seeeeerrerrereres eoscccee 35,901 42 
The Pennsylvania Legislature has passed a resolution direct-| = potal............ssceseeeecceeeersessee sertnses sesens $55,672 37 
ing the Attorney General to bring a suit in the nature of a Pay-rolls, car rent and other current accounts.. $31,048 #7 
warranto to forfeit the franchises of this ration. tt Of WEY. ..0-scescececcececees sens seceoees ,000 4 
company was originally known as the Juniata & State Line, and | Rock River Bridge....-++++++++e++ereeeeee vores 13,505 Pear 
“7 A eegey a a oo yg to the pt iow sa be 
2 e, to connect with a road thence itimore. hand 1 ccccccccevecesccsccs SIONS 60 
There were also to be several branches. The com) con-| _ Belanceon RGAE Sreeonevareses ‘ 
an agreement of consolidation with the Wilmington & | The disbursements were $9,652.45 in excess of the receipts. 
Reading about a year ago, which, however, has never been car- New York Oentral & Hudson River. 
ried into effect. The Utica Herald of May 15 says: “A new ement for 
The Floods in Northern New England. locomotives and engineers will go into effect on the Central 
The heavy rains of last week resulted in unusually high water | road to-day. The nineteen loaves tives now 0 = Sitned to 
forge a ee ae ad ee ike sail |fecive.,‘Thoeo wil be run Albany. Batalo 
in’ in from the eastw an rail- ‘ 
Toads of dans section suffered considerably.. The Connecticat | The “and and firemen, er conductors and beep 
er ey was almost tirely under water from | men, their 
Northumberland to Dalton, and wea -ly all. tie aeages firemen of the Western Division will take the ane — 
®n the river were more or less The the hands of eastern crows snd ran them ‘ 


~ gm & Montreal road Beg th for 20 | through freight engines will be used in the same way. This 
ft The oy run for years and makes them run upon all, the rule, 





15,000 cords of wood per month are carried to Virginia and 
Gold Hill, and the ore traffig between Virginia and the mills 
along the Carson River is very large. There are 22 
now in use and two more have been ordered from the 
Locomotive Works. 


Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria. 

A contract for the construction of 70 miles of this road from 
Fond du Lac, Wis., southward has been let to D. E. Davenport 
& Co., of New York, who are to begin the work at once and 
complete it by Jan, 1, 1877. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

A meeting of the bondholders was held in Soeupers, Bag- 
land, April 25. After listening to an address from wd. 
Lockington Bates, one of the trustees for the reo tion of 
the company, a resolution was adopted 
to deposit their securities forthwith in the of the trustees 
in order that the reorganization of the company may be effi- 
ciently and promptly carried out. 

Great Western, of Oanada. 


At the eyed general sgecting in London, England, 
April 28, the stockholders passed resolutions authorizing the 


board of directors to exercise the powers conferred Py the 
Canadian acts of Parliament recently or any of 


which it may be n or advisable to use; also to 
under the terms of that act, either tual debenture stock 
or terminable bonds, or both, to replace the money already 
used in ng bonds of the Wellington Grey & Bruce and the 
London, —_ a ane ae ey tr q contracts with those 
companies, ani rovide money for such further purposes as 
may be required by those contests. , 


New York, Boston & Montreal, 
The sale of the New York & Boston Division, from High 
Bridge to Brewster's, under the first mortgage on that section 


of the line, which was to have taken place May 9, has been 
postponed to May 25. 


Gilman, Olinton & Springfield. 
The committee of bondholders appointed under the 
ment of July 22, 1874, gives notice that bondholders who have 
not joined in that agreement can do so until ym by deposit- 
ing their bonds with Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, and 
— the agr-ement. The foreclosure sale of the road is to 
take place June 8, 
Delaware Shore. 
Work on this road is now making steady progress. Last 
week 200 tons of rails and 16,000 ties were delive: and they 
are now being laid down south of Paulsboro, N. J. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas. 

The engineers are still at work on the location of the exten- 
sion from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Little Rock. Some preliminary 
surveys have been made for a bridge over the Arkansas River 
at Little Rock. 

Indiapapolis Decatur & Springfield. 

The Indianapolis Journal says: “ From one of the directors 
of the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield road it is learned 
that a force of six hundred men is emp'oyed grading the line 
between Montezuma and the point it will cross the’ ns- 
port, Crawfordsville & Southwestern road, and a large 
corps is engaged in making surveys east of that point. The 
financial condition of the company is such as to insure the 
completion of the road to Indianapolis before another year.” 


Wyandotte, Kansas Oity & Northwestern. 
The track is now laid to Wellington, Mo., 84 miles eastward 


65 | from Kansas City and 11 miles beyond the late terminus at 


Buckner Hill. Work is ber ushed on the 10 miles between 
improvements. Pry — n hie. = ° . > bei Rea ty Ay ne 
New York Central & Hudson River. ng expanses (880 por coui)..c.ssssccssccssssccsse se 81-067 60 | townahip bonds have been delivered. to th cording 

On May 15, this company began — hel Working expenses (88.29 per cent.) township bonds have been deliver he company according 


to contract. 


Nebraska. 


About $90,000 have been secured towards the amount needed 
to extend the road from Nebraska City, Neb., northward to 
Plattsmouth. This leaves $28,000 in subscriptions yet to be 
secured to insure the completion of the g and . 
It is said that arrangements have been made to place 
onan ye for the iron, if the rest of the work can be done 
a lor. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

A survey is now being made for a short line to connect the 
Utica Division at or near Earlville, N. Y., with the Utica, Clin- 
ton & eT vend of aw Smith's w~ en ze latter 
road is now also wor' company, & e pro- 
— connection, will make a line from Earlville to Utica some 

ve miles shorter than that of the Utica Division. 

The condition of the Utica, Clinton & Binghamton road has 
been very much improved since it was given up by the Mid- 
land. A large number of new ties and rails have been laid, 
and the road otherwise put in better order. 

On the Utica Division the standard gauge rails have been 
laid for 16 miles, being put down ins' e present six-feet 
gange rails. Other lig : tions for the change of are 

ng 


hurried forwa’ is said that the change proba- 
bly be made May 27. 
Greenville, Columbus & Birmingham. 


This company was organized several years ago for the = 
pose of building a railroad some 250 long, from the Mis- 
sissippi River at Greenville, Miss., neoety See east through Wi- 
nona and Columbus to Birmingham, A Some county sub- 
scriptions were secured in 1872 and 1873 and some ng done 
near Winona. Lately the project has been revived and an ef- 
fort is to be made to complete the road from Winona, which is 
on the New Orleans, St. is & Chicago east to Colum- 
bus. When that is done, the section from Columbus to Birm- 
ingham will receive attention, that from Greenville to Winona 
being left until all the rest is finished. 


Southern Pacific. 


A telegram to a San Francisco paper dated Seven Palms, 
Cal., May 6, says: 

‘“Phis present terminus of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 120 
miles from Los Angeles, has become quite an important trans- 
fer point for Arizona. We are situated right on the Colorado 
Desert. The track is sane ten miles yo ving only a 
small gap of eleven miles to Indian roms t wee to 
reach by the last of the present month. This 


ea 
will ~ be 
nd | the shipping point tor the Bear Valley and Ivanpah mines. 


Several parties have lately located claims, with a good prospect 
and high assays, some 25 miles northeast of here, and will ship 
30 «r 40 tons of ore to San Francisco for practical test as soon 
as their road is completed. The freighting to Arizona increases 
as we near the river. Every teamster wears a broad smile of 
satisfaction asbe returns each time to find the distance ma- 
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lessened, Two stages start from here, the Arizona and 
Now Mestos stage lea every alternate day, and 
the Colorado Arizona 7 


weekly trips. 
United States Rolling Stock Oo. 
eight locomo! ogre “ r wg the sort tor 
ves, some increase 
——_ The Receiver of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
W road has been authorized te contract for 10 locomo- 


tives. 
Atlantio, Missiesippl & Ohio. 

The tion areceivér came uw 
States t Court at Richmon ¥ y 2, herp Rr 9 
asked for a further tponement on the groun : 
Collinson, t for thet foreign bondholders, had only ariived 
the deg tive ond wanted a 


before the United 


ttle time to look into the case. 
some discussion the hearing was postponed to June 1. 


Montclair & Greenwood Lake. 
The , deep cut at Kearn»y, N. J., where there has been 
much le from slides, is being wi 


dened and cleared out by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Company, which is using 
peony 


taken out for filling in the approaches to its new 
= Lage tty Cypiee —onp hich it wants 
satisfac one com: ‘et e ma whic wan 
while the” other toe 2 mash-anoded improvement made a 
trifling cost to itself, being called upon only to give the use of 
an 


Selm:, Marion & Memphis. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Memphis, Tenn., May 
18, the application of the creditors was granted and A, A, Cole- 
man appointed Receiver, 


Portamouth & Dovor, 

A mee' of the stockholders was held in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., May 15, to consider the question of providing 
for the floating debt of the company, which amounts to $85,- 
025.95. A committee of five was anges to prepare a plan 
and submit it to a future meeting. e road is about 12 miles 
long and is leased to the Eastern Railroad Company. 


Ohio & Kentucky. 

The foreclosure sale of the pooperty of the Obio & Kentucky 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, which was to take place ped 
20, has been adjourned to May 40. The property is situated in 
Lewis. Carter and Greenup counties, in Kentucky, and includes 
some e tracts of coal and iron lands, with about 30 miles of 
railroad built to serve the mining properties, and extending 
from Sandburg, Ky., to Boone Furnace. 

Kent Oounty. 

At the recent annual meeting an attempt was made to change 
the board of directors, the object being to displace Mr. Gerker, 
now lessee of the and to lease it toa Mr. Aikin. The at- 
tempt failed and the 1d board was re-elected. 

Fort Scott, Winfield & Western. 
This company was recently organized in Kansas to build a 
0 


railroad from Fort Scott, Kan., westward to a junction with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Arkansas Valley. 

This company has been organized for the p of building 
a railroad from Fort Smith, Ark., up the Arkansas River 
through the Indian Territory into Kansas, passing through 
Wichita and Hutchinson, and thence to the Kansas Pacific at 


Ellsworth. 


Manchester & Keene. 
Chief Engineer George is now making the final location. The 


conenrnees were to begin work near Greenfield, N. H., this 
wee! 


Utah Northern. 

A force of 50 men is at work on the tunnel 15 miles north of 
Franklin, Idaho, and the contractor promises to have it done 
by July 1. The superstructure of the Bear River bridge is fin- 
ished and has been shipped from Chicago. 


Paducah & Memphis. 

A telegram from Memphis, Tenn., says that the United 
States Circuit Court has granted a decree of foreclosure and 
sale of this road. This, it is said, will remove all obstacles to 
the } say curren of the company and the completion of the 
row 

The round-house at Paducah, Ky., was burned on the morn- 
ing of Ya‘14. Four engines which were in the house were 
badly damaged, and the loss is estimated at $15,000. 





Train Accidents in April. 

On the Ist, two cars of a train on the Decorah Branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road were thrown from the 
track near Decorah, Ia., by the spreading of the rails, One of 
ee Neigh! oop er coach, spent in ps Penore oye Bed badly 

roken, passengers and several slightly. 

On the n ht of the Ist, a freight wate on the Utica, Clinton 
& Binghamton road ran off the track in Utica, N. Y. 

On the morning of the 3d, three freight cars on the Utica & 
Black River road were started on a down grade at Watertown, 
N. Y., and ran down the siding, taking two others with them, 
until they struck an open switch and went into the ditch. 

On the afternoon of the 8d, a mixed train on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana road was thrown from the track by a loose 
rail near Morley, Mish. Two freight and three passenger cars 
were badly wrecked, injuring two trainmen badly and 12 pas- 
6 .ngers less severely. 

On the 4th, a train on the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
road ran off the track near Fonda, N. Y., and one man was 
slightly hurt. 

Late on the evening of the 4th, near New Cambria, Mo., on 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph road, a freight train ran off the 
track, piling up several cars and delaying trains seven or ejght 
hours. The cause is supposed to have been a broken truck. 

- On the morning of the 5th two cars of a passenger train on 
the Selma, Rome & Dalton road were thrown from the track 
near Calera, Ala., by a brake-shoe which had dropped upon the 
track. A brakeman was wn from one of the cars against a 
rock and fatally hurt. 

On the 5th a enger train on the Baltimore & Ohio road 
ran into a lan de near Frederictown, O., breaking the en- 
gine and two cars badly and injuring the fireman, 

On the afternoon of the 5th an express train on the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad ran into the rear of 
a construction train near Holmesburg Junction, Pa. The ex- 
prose engine was badly broken and several construction cars 
wrec! 


On the of the 7th, as a construction train on the 
Chicago, Burli m & Quincy road was near Woodburn, Ia., 
the ru backwards, the tender jumped the track, 
dragging the meee after it, and the whole train—eight cars— 
was up ontop of them. The engineman and fireman 
were bedly urt and a brakeman killed. 

Near noon on the 7th, on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw track, 
near was a butting collision between a Tole- 
do, Peoria Warsaw and an Illinois Midland freight train. 
The engine mounted upon top of the other and both 
were badly damaged. The Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw train had 





received orders to run to the first siding and meet the other 
train, but failed to reach it in time. 
On the afternoon of the 7th a passenger train on the Oleve- 





land, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling road ran over s misplaced 
switch gnd into the head of a coal train which was standing on 
a siding at Elyria, O. Both engines were badly damage. 

On the evening of the 7th a local train on the New York Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad was thrown from the track 
near Harrowgate, Pa., by a switch which had been purposely 
misplaced, e engine upset and was completely wrecked; the 
baggage car upset and the passenger car was thrown from the 
track and badly broken, he engineman, fireman and four 
passengers were hurt. 

On the morning of the 8th a car of a freight train on the 
Kansas Central road ran oft the track and upset near the depot 
in Leavenworth, Kan. 

On the 8th a train on the Connecticut Central road was 
thrown from the track at East Windsor, C-nn., by sand which 
Lad been blown upon the track by a high wind. 

On the evening of the 8th a car of a milk train on the New 
Jersey Midland road ran off the track near Smith Mills, N. J., 
and was slightly damaged. 

Late on the night of the 9th an express train on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad struck a rock which had rolled upon the track 
in a side hill cutting at Barn Door, three miles from Penn Ha- 
ven Junction, Pa, The engine was thrown up against the bank. 
while the baggage, smoking and one passenger car went off 
on the other side and rolled down into the river. One passen- 
ger and four employes of the road, who were on the train, were 

urt, and the track was blocked six hours, The engine and 
cars, however, were not badly damaged, 

On the morning of the 11th a freight train on the Southwest- 
ern Division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ran into some 
cars which had been blown out of a siding at Allerton, Ia., in a 
storm, The engine and several cars were badly broken during a 
and the engineman slightly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 11th several cars of a mixed train on 
the New York & Oswego Midland road were thrown from the 
track near Moreston, N, Y., by the breaking of an an axle un- 
der a freight car. The track was blocked four hours. 

On the pighs of the 12th the engine of a freight train on the 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland road was thrown from the 
track near Tiffin, O, 

Very early on the morning of the 13th a coal train on the 
Hawley Branch of the Erie struck a rock which had rolled upon 
the track near Rowland’s, Pa., wrecking the engine and three 
cars. 

On the morning of the 18th the engine of the fast mail train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River struck a tie which 
had been wedged in a cattle guard by some person unknown, 
and the nar was so damaged as to be unable to proceed, 
although it did not leave the track. 

Early on the morning of the 14th a car in a freight train on 
the Erie Railway ran off the track at Sterling Junction, N. Y., 
blocking the west-bound track seven hours. 

On the 14th, as a train on the Northefn Railroad was passing 
through Andover, N. H., a large boulder rolled upon the track, 
throwing « freight car into the ditch. 

On the 14th, about 1 a. m., as the second section of a through 
freight east was passing through Patapsco Narrows, Md., on 
the Western Maryland road, the flange of one of the wheels of 
a freight car gave way, —— that and two other cars to 
leave the track and pile up in bridge No. 34, making anal most 
inextricable tangle, which blocked the road for several hours 
and made the transfer of passengers pocgusery. The bridge 
was only damaged to the extent of one broken floor-beam. The 
track, having been just relaid with new ties and rails, was 
very strong and sustained no dam: ge. 

On_the 14th, the flue sheet of an engine on the Cambridge 
City Branch of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road 
collapsed when the train was near Cambridge City, Ind. The 
fireman and a brakeman were badly scalded. 

About 6 o’clock on the evening of the 14th, near Bluffs, Il, 
on the Toledo, Wabash & Western road, a passenger train went 
into the ditch, ieguting the fireman slightly. e accident 
was caused be J a broken flange on one of the engine wheels. 
The road was blocked eight hours. 

On the evening of the 14th, an express train on the Concord 
road ran into a land-slide near Suncook, N. H., and was thrown 
from the track. 

Very early on the morning of the 16th, a freight train on the 
Texas & Pacific road ran off the track near Coldwater, Tex., 
blocking the road half a day. 

On the morning of the 17th, a mixed train on the Connecticut 
Valley road was thrown from the track near Hartford, Conn., 
by the giving way of an embankment which had been badly 
washed by a freshet in the Connecticut River The engine and 
four cars passed over, but eight cars went into the gap and 
were badly broken. 

On the night of the 17th, at Galva, Ill., on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy road, a west-bound freight ran into the heid 
of an east-bound train which was just wy out of « siding, 
damaging both engines and four cars. It is said that the en- 
gineman of the east-bound train had been asleep and, wakin 
suddenly, thought that the other train had passed and start 
out. The engineman was slightly hurt. 

On the night of the 18th six cars of a freight train on the 
Concord Railroad we;e thrown from the track between Merri- 
mack and Reed’s Ferry, N. H., by the brea ‘ing of a journal un- 
der one of them, 

Oa the morning of the 19th, on the Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska 
road. n ar Cahoka, Mo., an express car on a passenger train 
was arene from the track by the breaking of one of the 
trucks. 

On the meeting of the 19th a freight train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway was thrown from the track by a 
misplaced switch in Dunkirk, N. Y. The engine went into the 
ditch and upset and nine cars were piled up on top of it and 
badly wrecked. The fireman was somewhat hurt. 

On the night of the 19th a train on the Rensselaer & Sara- 
toga road was thrown from the track near Saratoga, N. Y., by 
a switch which had been purposely misplaced. 

Very early on the morning of the 20th five oars of a freight 
train on the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes road were thrown 
from the track and ba*ly wrecked near Grant, Ill. A man who 
was stealing a ride between two cars was killed. 

Very early on the morning of the 20th a train on the Atlantic 
& Great Western road struck a steer which had got upon the 
track and was stuck fast in a cattle guard near Bucktooth, N. 
Y. The engine, baggage car and smo\ing ear were thrown 
from the track, blocking the road seven hours. 

On the morning of the 20th, as a mixed train on the Trans- 
continental Division of the Texas & Pacific road was passing 
over a trestle bridge near Bonham, Tex., the engine and three 
cars left the track and the cars fell to the ground, wrecking 


ann, Sea 


of caution on the part of the stock-train crew and neglect of 
the freight crew to put out proper signals. 

Very early on the morning of the 23d, as a freight train in 
three sections was going east on the New York Central & Hud- 
son River, the first section stopped at Palmyra, N. Y., to switch 
acar. The second section stopped also, when the third came 
up and ran into the rear of the second, driving it upon the first 
and damaging two engines and a number of cars. The morn- 
ing was foggy, and the track very wet and slippery. 

On the night of the 24th, a freight train on the Canada 
Southern road went into the open draw of the bridge over the 
Welland Canal, at Welland, Ont. The engine, tender and five 
cars went into the canal and were completely wrecked, killing 
the engineman and a brakeman. The bridge-tender claims 
that the proper signals were displayed. 

Late on the night of the 24th, the engine and baggage car of 
a train on the Atlanta & Richmond Air Line were thrown from 
the track by a misplaced switch at Seneca City, 8. C., injuring 
them and blocking the road four hours. 

Very early on the morning of the 25th two cars of a freight 
train on the Erie Railway were thrown from the track by a 
broken wheel near Port Jervis, N. Y.,and the 12 rear carg 
of the train were damaged by striking against the wreck. A 
tramp who was stealing a ride was hurt. 

On the morning of the 25th the rear car of a train on the New 
Jersey & New York road ran off the track near Hackensack, 
N. J., and went down a bank, injuring two passengers, The 
accident was caused by a broken rail. 

On the afternoon of the 25th the engine of a train on the 
Portland & Ogdensburg road ran off the track at Lunenburg, 
Vt., and was somewhat damaged. 

On the 26th a train on the Missisquoi Railroad ran off the 
track near Richford, Vt. 

The train was got on again, but afterwards ran off a second 
time near St. Albans, Vt. The track is said to be in miserable 
condition. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, as a coal train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road was being run upon a siding at Os- 
wego, N. Y., the brakes failed to hold it, and it ran into and 
wrecked some standing coal cars. 

On the afternoon of the 26th a south-bound freight train on 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio ruad rau over a mis- 
placed switch and into the head of a construction train which 
was standing on a me oe | at Harrisburg, Tex. Both engines 
were badly broken and a brakeman hurt. 

Late on the night of the 27th a car of a freight train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track in Elizabeth, N. J , and 
was badly broken. 

Late on the night of the 29th a train on the Jackson, Lansing 
& Saginaw road struck some ties which had been put upon the 
track near St. Charles, Mich. The engine, tender and baggage 
car were thrown from the track and badly broken. 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road ran into a washed out culvert near Great 
Ridge, Mo. , and the engine and 12 cars were piled be ne 
in a very bad wreck, Two trainmen were badly hurt and a lot 
of stock killed, . 

Late on the night of the 30th a freight train on the Erie Rail- 
way was thrown from the track by a misplaced switch near the 
head of the yards in Jersey City. The switch had been pur- 
posely misplaced and the signal light twisted round so as to 
show the usual safety signal, although the switch was wrong. 


This is a total of 56 accidents, whereby six persons were 
killed and 47 injured. Five accidents caused the death of 
one or more persons, 15 caused injury but not death, while 36, 
or 64.8 per cent. of the whole number caused no injury serious 
enough for record. 

These accidents may be classified as to their nature and 
causes as follows: 

COLLISIONS: 


Rear collisions 
Butting coilisions 


DERAILMENTS: 
TRORIIMIRGA,, 0.0 00.0000 000000 0b00c0csccccecceccsecntesocccooecs 
Misplaced witch. ......cccccscocccccccccccescssccescccsevees 
Accidental obstruction 
Bad track 
Broken wheel. 
Broken axle... 
Broken truck. 
Waeh-OUb..ccccrcccccdcceceveverecsserresescoceseeocecosccess 
IIIA, in 0:0-0:09'0.0865 00 0000009090 0000b000050000090000 008 
Spread or loose rail 
Cattle on track.........sseeee8 008 Seeceseescesesescocceccese 1 
Burned cattle-g ard......ccccccccsccccccccccccccccsescsocccs 1 
Open draw 
Malicious ovstruction 


Poe ePeeUEOCOCOErCCeCeT eee reer eee eee 





Collapeed Be sheet. ooo oc sccccdcces cecccvccccccccocccccosencccoes 1 
Malicious obstruction, causing damage, but not derailment......- 1 


Two collisions were caused by misplaced switches, one by 
cars blown out of siding, one by failure of brakes and one by 
neglect to use signals, or as a correspondent forcibly puts it 
in sending an account of the accident “d—d carelessness.” 
An open draw accident was also probably cauxed by negiect 
to use signals, though this cannot be certainly known, 46 
the engineman and fireman, who should know, were both 
killed. Sixteen accidents were caused by defect or failure of 
road or equipment. As compared with April, 1875, there is a de- 
crease of four accilents; of three in the number killed, and of 
20 in that injured. 

The number of accidents is small, only one month in the 
| past year having shown fewer, and there has been no particular 

reason for this in the weather, or otherwise. The month can- 
| not be said to have presented any marked features ; the num- 
ber of misplaced switches is large, nine in all, and three of 
| these are said to have been purposely set wrong. Three accl- 
| dents, all onone road and within a few days, are charged di- 
rectly to bad track ; possibly several of the unexplained derail- 
ments are due to the same cause. The number of collisions 1 
somewhat below the average. 
| For the year ending with April the record is as follows: 








. Killed, —_—‘Injured. 
themselves, breaking four bents of the trestle and injuring ® May..................cceee0- * a -* ao ¥ 6 ° 
brakeman fatally. 38 4 
On the morn ng of the 20th the engine of a west-bound 33 0 
freight train on the Erie Railway was thrown from the track at 4 182 
Monroe, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. | = 1 
On the afternoon of the 20th a north-bound freight train on October ~ "1 
the Mobile & Ohio road ran over a wooden cattle guard which 12 a 
had caught fire in some wat: The engine and three cars . L4 
went over, but the fourth car broke through and several fol- 15 4 
lowing cars were thrown from the track. The wreck caught | 30 " 
fire and 14 cars were burned up. Be 
On the morning of the 224, a train on the Missisquoi Rail- “ica 94 
pene ae off the track near Sheldon, Vt., delaying the train TOtM1S......-0seeeeeseeeeeeees 993 sty 
alf an hour. 


order. . 
on the Toledo, 
, stock train ran into the 
preceding freight, throwing three cars into the ditch 
the stock engine. The supposed cause was want 


The track is said to be in very ba 
About noon on the 22d, at Versailles, lL, 

Wabash & Western Railway, an extra 
rear of a 
and disab| 


The averages per day for the month were 1.87 accidents, 
0,20 kilied and 1.57 injured; for the year, 2.71° accidents, 
killed and 2,52 injured. The averages for the month are 00m 
siderably below the averages for the year, 


